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Introduction 



These wers ware supplied to the IndfvJdiBls who r^rttelpated ki m Calffcsmia Education Summft 
springboafds for discussion am! the dev^ment of speci^c recommendatk^ The Global 
Dmmcmtic Revolution, the sufraiTlt's keynote address delfvored by Dr. Dian© Ravftch. Professor of 
Htstory. CoJumbia Unlvers^, 5s al^ Induded, as fs an alphab^teal listing summit participants. 

A companion document, Ce/Z/om/a BducaMm Summit: FimI Report, sets forth the specific 
recommar^atlons the sunrOTilt's seven wofking groups. 
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Educational Accountability: A Driving Force for School Reform' 



Executive Summary 

Califomla's accountabHity program has a variety of dements v.hich reinforce an overall 
educattonal r^orm strategy. The state's educationaf system faces many social, demographic, 
and academic challenges. This p.iper presents a conceptual mcMisH of accountabHity and a 
general discussion of the rde d a comprehensive accountabfllty program In an overall 
program €rf educational reform. Specific accountability mechanisms which have been 
dexeloped In Caltfomla are discussed, including reports of school performance. Incentive 
programs, Program Quality Review, school accreditation, and fiscal management. Questions 
regarding the future development of each of these specific mechanist. .s are raised artd briefly 
discussed. 



This paper should be read in conjunction with its companion paper on educational assessment. 
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Introduction 

It is becoming Increasingfy apparent that if the United States intends to tie a world-class competitor, 
the acadamfc paelomiance of our youngsters must improve significantly. Our sti^ents' levels di 
language, as wdl as thair mathematical, sctentltlc, and cultural literacy, are far loo low; ttieir 
understanding and allegiance to our democratic teliefs arxi ethical values are tenuous; and they 
are not graduating from schods or colleges In large enough numbers. Unless Improvements occur, 
our country v^fll ncrt be atte to compete ecorK>mically, sustain our democracy, or avoid the social 
trauma of a tv^o4iered society. 

Successfii educational reform requires a c€rf>er^t overall strategy for fmfrfam^tatlon. This strategy 
must simultaneously attend to ourricular goals. Instructional materials^ teach^ preservice atxi Inservice 
education, administrator l^ershlp training, and assessment for Ixrth teacher use and public 
accountability. One of the single mo^ critical ^rategies for reform Is an accoiintabilrty system that 
provides Information to taaciters, parents, and the public on strengths and v^aaknesses in stutient 
perforrnance at the school, district, and statewWe lev^s. At the heart of that accountability system Is 
an assessment component specifically designed to support a curriciium. 

The reform strategies em^oyed in California have tmgun to make a difference. But despite the 
significant strides we have made in improving student perfwmance In the past six years, much more 
effective approaches v^ill be ne^ed to meet the challenges that remain. We must galvanize action by 
Wentlfying goals, translating those goals Into stamlards for sti^ent performance, setting targets for 
improvement, designing improved assessment and performance measures, and developing simplified 
reporting strategies so that cur progress, or lack therecrf, will be abundantly clear to all concerned. 

A Consensual Basis for Rebuilding 

Seven broad education goaf^> were proposed for consideration by the President and the nation's 
governors at the September 1989 National Education Summit: 

* Improving the readin^^ss of chiidrL i to start school; 

* Improving students' performance on international achievement tests, especially in mathematics 
and science; 

* Reducing the dropout rate and improving academic performance, especially among at-risk 
students; 

* Increasing the functional literacy of adult Americans; 

* Providing the training necessary to guarantee a competitive workfc'ce; 

* Increasing the supply of qualified teachers and up-to-date techndogy; and 

* Establishing safe, discifrflned, and drug-free schods. 

The first five goafs are student-based and define the prcxJuct of American education. Sub-goals can 
be Identiffed In specific aspects of the curriculum such as the basic content areas of reading, writing, 
and rnathematics. Over the last few years, a consensus has emerged about what students need to 
learn in these content areas. They have always been called the basic skills] however, they are taking 
on increasing Importance for students as we approach the 21st century. Moreover, there Is now 
widespread agreement that these basic skills are necessary for all students, not just the 
college-bound. A demanding curriculum that develops higher level thinking is essential for all 
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students In order for all students to be successful in a more demai Jing curriculum, it is essential 
that thay are taught in a devetopnientally appropriate manner beginning h preschoo?. Students must 
have a solid foundation in reading, writing, problem solving, and communicating In order to develop 
higher level skills. They must be aWe to read between the lines-not just figure out the literal meaning 
of what they re.id. To be effective citizens and workers, all students must be able to communicate in 
writing and present kJeas dearly and forcefully. They must know when as well as how to follow 
procedures for solving real mathematical problems. 

There Is considerable agreement on how these basic skill areas shoi^ be taught. Tlie new 
curriculum demands a new kind of Instruction. The narrow rote methcsis of the past wH! no longer 
work. Students must be tmm Invdved In the learning process; they must become more responsible 
for their own learning and they must learn how to evaluate their accomplishments. Sim^rfy stated, 
they must be taught to think, be independent, adapt, and work with others to solve problems. The 
future productivity of our economy afvi the quality of life as w© know it depend upon our success in 
developing these skflis. 

There Is sufficient consensus on goals related to achievement Iri reading, writing, and mathematics to 
move toward defining standards, identifying targets, and nrtonitoring ^^ogress at tfie state and local 
levels. We can also set goals for reducing dropouts and have developed ways to cdlect data that 
will provide for valid local ass^sment and comparisons within the state. The sixth and seventh goals 
Identified at the National Educatkjn Summit are also extremely Important; however, more 
dev^opmantal wori< Is need^ before we can agree on ways to measure them. While research and 
development are undemray in these areas, we can begin Immediately to devise the assessment and 
accountability systems needed to stimulate and reward Improved student performance. 

Accountability as a Force for Reform 

A conceptual model for accountability 

In education, as In business, high-quality information is the key ♦o better performance. Accountability 
is the effective use of infomiation to focus energy toward the attainment of goals. A good 
accountability program requires the selection of the right indicators of performance, reported 
expeditiously to the right audience, with meaningful incentives attached ♦o performance, where 
appropriate. 

The accountability system in California is built around one fundamental principle: accountability is the 
mechan'sm to focus attention in the right direction during the implementation of reform. The 
formafSan of the reform goals and the vision to translate these goals into change are a collective and 
consensual process Invc^vlng representative participation of all tliose interested In ^ucatlon In 
California. Ukevdse, California's accountability efforts are built on a consensus regarding the relevant 
questions to ask as the reform effort Is Implemented. For example, a mgjor thrust of the reform 
Initiative Is to make progress with students classified as at-risk. By asking the right questions (e g.. 
Have dropout rates decreased? Are more at-risk stuc' jnts taking college preparatory classes? Are 
more U-risk students attending community colleges?) and developing indicators to answer these 
questions, there Is a dear, public sense of how succe .sful the at-risk activities aie. Public reporting 
of these Indicators focuses attention on the important (.questions, and careful analysis guides the 
direcilon of Improvement. 

Accountability and reform 

Accountability is an essential component of educational reform. It is the link in n comprehensive 
reform system which completes a coherent st.-ategy of necessary change for California education. 
The questions asked in California's accountability system are intended to reinforce the vision of the 
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program. Direct writing assessment reinforces writing instructioti. Authefitlc assessment in at! 
curricutar areas reinforces the t^ching of higher-order skills. Reporling th@ number of students In a 
scfT€oi who comf^ete admnmd sciBnce courses reinforces the Importance of offerir^ these courses, 
in other words, accountabflity Is a major Jever to r^nforce an Integrated school rrform effort. 

The other major dements of the Department of Education's accountabHily program aw designed to 
focus schools on the important, deeper-l^vef imfdementatlon aspects of ^hoo! refomi. The California 
Assessment Program. Program Quality Review, the Performance Report for California Schools, and 
fiscal accountabiitty ^cesses are ail ^rt of the Department's comprehensive strategy to Implement 
the refoHYis as conceptualized. These accountability nieasures are, by design, fntlmatdy llnk^ arxl 
complementary to ttie cunicutum frameworks, staff development Initiatives, the Califomla Schod 
Leadership Academy, and at-risk progmms. to name a few. 

AccountabSfty both guides and Informs. Thus an adaf:^b!e system capaWe of adjustments arKi 
improvements Is necessary. Quality Infornmtlon v^ich ctxnprehensiv^y reflects the process of 
schooling Is hard to come by. Tlie California Assessment Program must cfmnge to r^aa actual 
learning. The quality and validity erf the Indicates in the Performance Report for California Schools 
must evolve to gauge the cmi^exity oi scIkk^s. These changes must go hafKl-in-hand with tfie rapid 
changes occurring In all aspects of education so that information Is up-to-date and Informative. 

Comprehensiveness 

A thorough strategy for ^ucatlonal reform requires that accountability be comprehensive. An 
important goal for an accountability system is to dev^op comprehensive measures of student 
attainnnent and other valued results. The accountability system shoirid provide Information about all 
groups of students, whether college-bourwd or entering the work-force, disaox^ntaged or privileged, 
male or female, and of all ethnte and linguistic backgrounds. The existence of gaps in the 
accountability program risks the possibility thc i some groups of students will he left behind or that 
some aspects of schooling will not be as gocKJ as required. 

There are other ways to bring about change, some less informing than others. Cor^slder compliance, 
for example. While fidelity to legislative flat is important and certainly necessary, compliance, in an 
acccxintabilfty sense, is often a weak link to program quality or student achievement. Compliance 
reviews test only the first level of program implementation, i.e., whether the right students are served, 
not how w^l they are sen^^. Compliance questions do not focus attention on the richer 
Implementatfon aspects of programs. 

Various aspects of the Department of EdiK^atton's accountaMity system are discussed belov/. We 
begin with a discussion of where we are and conclixffi with sonrm discussion points which focus on 
possible new directions. The following elements of eccountabitity are discussed: The Performance 
Reports for Califomla Schools arKl the Proposition 98 Report Card, Program Quality Review and 
accreditation, and fiscal accountability processes. The California Assessment Program Is discussed in 
detail in a separate, companion paper. 

Reports of School Performance 

Performance Report for California Schools 

In a striking departure from the national norm. California in 1984 began sending each puWic school 
an annual re{X)rt containing yka\ performance data to be used for ar^sessment and planning. An 
extensive set of quality Indicators (including academic course enroflmerrts, test scores, dropout rates, 
attendance, and access to higher education) was developed which yields Important infomnatlcm about 
each school's performance. The report compares the school's performance with that of schools with 
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sImBar ^ud^t {K^piriatlons, with aH other ^Nxrfs throughout the state, ami Includes ^tewide 
performanc 3a!s for achievement. IndMduat schools and districts are asked to set their own targets 
artd estal^isf^ provement strategies to nr>e^ explicit g(m\s improvennmit. 

The performance report repres^ts the technical cutting-edge nattonally for reporting accountability 
data. More Importantly, it provides detaBed information to reinforce ^ucationaf reforms at the school 
site levri. Schoois and districts new l^ve the Information ne^ed to f^an for improvement arKi to 
implement the reforms. Slr>ce 1^4, when tli© accountabHity goals were estaWish^, California's 
e^^hods have made Imprassfve gains. Many of the stat^vWe quality trnJicator averages are now 
substant^Siy ahead (A the targeted goals. 

Additionai itmm for Discussion 

* What additional performance indicators are f^eded to keep pac^ v\rtth changing emphases in 
school reform and newly evolving social and derrographlc a>nditions? 

Business arKi Indu^ry are undergoing rapkJ development in California and the natk>n. At the same 
time, the p(^t»lption erf schod chBdren Is ^cpamJin^^ raf^ly ami is looming mof^ diverse ethnically 
and lingulstic^liy. If sc^E^s are to succeed in providing all chOdr^ with a high<;uaiity ^ucation, 
they wrfl need to respond flexiWy to these ctenges. By the same token, to bB useful and effective, 
the accountabHity s)4tem must cimnge. kiealiy, any new indicators shoukf be provki^ exf^itiously 
and siKHid ^sy to comprehend. Indicators schcKri performance shoitfd reflect central features 
of schoding, and they shoi^ be sensitive measures erf changes to the system. 

* Should standardized ar^l unifomn longitiKlinal records of stiKJents' educatior^l experiences and 
attainments be centmlly maintained? 

It is extraordlnartfy difficiJt to obtain useful, high-quality Information on ^iKient f^rformance over time. 
Typically, each l<^l ^ohocA district maintains student records and transcripts In accorU^nce with 
standards and procedures which evdved to meet pur^y local n^s. This creates a burden for 
emprioyef^, colleges and universities who need to know a student's attainments. It creates great 
difficulties In evaluating the success of {[Articular programs, cunlcuSar frameworks, or Instructional 
strategies for k^i^atlve or administrative actton. ft may be desirable to have uniform standards and 
transcripts for nrmlntaining infcw'mation on student attainments and ^peri^^rK^es. If such information 
codd be maintain^ centrally, it ccmceivably could ^se local re::ord keep!r^ r^ulrements, as well as 
assist students transferring among schools or seeking emprioyment or admission to college. 

* Should an overBtl measure erf ^hool j^rformarK^, a Dow Johbs typa IrKlex, be created? 

School performance Is diffteult to judge because sch<M>ls are higWy complex, muftifaceted Institutions 
and are exp^ted to sen/e many different soci^ purpe^s. Even In the area of academic excellence 
alone, one can look at stixjent achievement, course enrollments, dropouts, attendaiice, college-going 
rates, and rr^ny other measures. Should all this information by synthesize to prcxiuce a single, 
bottom-line m^sure erf performance? A mcxJel for an answer to this question comes from the 
business world. A Dow Jones Average Index rrf schcK^I effectiveness could track the progress of 
^ucatioral reforms in schods, in districts, and statewide. Any such measure would not be reported 
by Its^, but would require detailed supplementary reporting of all components. TTiis index would 
provide a means for schools to measure their progress over time a to compare themselves with 
other schoois or with the state. Propei y designed the index would be linked to national measures of 
school performance and would permit comparisons with the nation. 
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Proposition 98 Schot^ Accmintability R^x)rt Card 

In the past, some individual schods and districts have oone a good job of keeping their local 
connmunities Inform^, but others have not. Proposition The Classromt Insmctional improvement 
and Accountabiiity Act an initiative approve by the voters in 19^, requires the governing boards erf 
C^^lfomla school districts to pr^re and issue an annual Schod Accoiii stability Report Card for each 
elementary and secondary schcxrf under their jurfsdiction. Al a minimum, the report card must assess 
13 specified schod conditions. Induding student achievement, dropout rates, expenditures, dass size, 
teacher assignments, textboo4is, couns^lng, substitutes, fecHlty operation Ondudir^ safety and 
deadlness). teacher evaluations, dassroom dlsdj^lne, teacher tralnlr^, and quality of Instruction. A 
nKxjei repcHt card has been adopted by the State B<^rd d Education to asd^ schod districts in 
comfdyfng with the new reputing requirements. The Prt^)ositton ^ Schod Accountabflity Report 
Card poses a substantial challenge to local districts which now must design and Imj^ement systems 
to cdfect analyze, and repmt Information on schod performance. What assbLaiice can the 
Depaftment of Education i^y in this process? 

AJditlonal Items for Discussii^ 

* How c^n local district ard Department of Education reporting of schod performance be made 
more efficient ard useful? 

The content d the Proposition 98 Schod AccountabBity Refx^rt Card is spelts out in law in very 
general ar^J flexiWe terms. The content of the Perfonnance Report for California Sciiools has been 
devdop^ by a process of conser^us of professional educators over a pericKl of years. How could 
these two re{X>rts be coordinated to present a coherent image of those features of schools now most 
In ne^ d refomn? 

* What can be done to Improve the technical quality of infomratton reports by local districts to 
the pudic and to the Department d Education? 

The technical quality of Information limits its value In refx>rts, its effective use. arKi Is a hazard to the 
credibility of accountability programs. Some of the more common threats to the technical quality of 
information, which need to be addressed, follow. Statistics bas^ on small numbers of students tend 
to be unstade and need careful interpretation. Changes in test scores d schods that are either 
extremely high- or low-performing may not reflect true differences, due to large errors d 
measurement Record keeping for dropouts or highly md^He students Is difficult and suffers from 
Inconsistent standards across districts. Because course titles do not necessarily reflect course 
content, statistics on studeni enrdlments In p^rtlcdar subfeds can be prottematic. Standards for 
graduatl(^> can vary across districts. Test scores and ncmts from different commercial tests may be 
more or less meaningful or comparable, depending on how they are derived or reported- 
Improvements In the technical quality d Information should have a large payoff In making 
accountability a more powerful instalment for reform. 

Accountability Promotes improvement: Incentive Programs 

Recognition for meeting educational goals Is a potent mechanism for rev^rdirrg Improved or high-level 
perfonnance. The Department d Education estadlshed the California Schod Recognition Program to 
showcase outstanding educational achievement and to foster educatlond excdience. Overall 
outstanding performance Is a prerequisite for recognition. The vanning schools are identified through 
a comprehensive screening process, including an analysis of the quality Indk^ators from the 
Performance Reports for California Schods. the reading of submitted applications, and visits to the 
schools. 
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Identification of Low-Perffmning Schoois 

Many schools have benefited from schcK^ reform, and students In these schcxiis are making steady 
progress in meeting achievement goals. It Is Important to recognise that there are still some schods 
whose students are peifomilng at unacceptaWy !ov.' revels, or wrix) drop out, or do not atterKi 
regirfaily. There are strong economic and r cr«i -^sons io help such schods provkJe high-quality 
educational opportunittes for ail students. Th Department of Education regularly examlrjes school 
results on the Califomfei Asse^ment Program lests. Those schools which meet growth expectations 
or perform well compared to simDar schods are puMidy ccKnnr^ended. Schods which do not meet 
growth expectations and do not perforo wdl are fm69 aware of that situation. In additiai, federal 
changes to Chapter 1 In l^ provide the Dej^rtn^ vrfth me responstoHlty of examining high and 
low performance of compsiisatory educatl<m programs, arnJ the Callfomla L^^ture recently required 
the Department to nrrake recommendations on the Id^Ulfk^tfon d high- and Iwr-perfomnlng schools. 

The reauthorization erf Chaffer 1 (Hawkins/3tafford Bementary and Secondary Schod Improvement 
Anrefxlments of 1388) emprtiaslzed the to ensure sua:e$s fc^ all participating students In the 
district's regular curriculum by Induding specfffc provisions for accountabSlty at the student ami 
schod level. C^llfomte's State Plan for Chapter 1 describes measures, staridands, procedures arxi 
tim Jines which districts are to follow to identify and assist schods vtfhose compensatory education 
students are ncA progressing adequately or achieving desired outcomes. 

Assembly Bil 9 (Chapter 832, Statutes 1988; Education Code Section 33130) require the 
development of modd criteria for identif^'ng at-risk schods and o* recommendations for a plan to 
Identify, assist, and hdd accountable at-risk pudte schods In the state. The resulting report 
described an accountabflity strategy that codd be undertaken to provide needed assistant to 
schods unable to meet acceptable standards of academic perfonnance. When substandard 
perfonrranc© Is detected, the local schod board and admlnlstratkm should be nc^ed and provided 
support and an opportunity to remedy the problem. If local efforts are not effective over several 
years, It wodd become the state's responsibility to ensure the quality of the educational program of 
the students. 

There Is a need to structure incentive programs property so that both recognition for superior 
performance and assistance for low-performing schools ara bas^ on indicators tiiat promote 
educational reforms. In business and elsewhere, proper incentives are an Important Instrument for 
managing change and guiding people in the right direction. Are there vmys that incentives could be 
more effectively imfrfemented in public education? 

Additional Items for Discussion 

* What indicators of school performance should be used for incentive programs? 

Should there be expanded incentives for good performance, going beyond ceremonial 
recognition to Indude monetary rewards and relief from regulation v^heff appropriate? 

* Should there be a process to identify and assist low-performing schods. so that schods 
whteh consistently perform poorly and show insufficient improvement are subject to 
intervention? Should there be a staged inten/ention process vs?hich results in the appointment 
of an educational trustee for the most extreme cases? 

Program Quality Reviev/ (PQR) and School Accreditation 

Program Quality Review and schod accreditation represent two important accountability mechanisms 
which educators use to compare their school against professional norms and standards. Both 
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procedures begin wfth a ^^ho<^ f^rformlng a seif-study and Include a follow-up. on-site visit by 
professional colleagues for valSdatkm purpose. 

Program Quality Revl^, whldi schools must under^ every thres years they have at feast one of 
several state and federal categoricaf programs. Is a sanction-free vehkie for curricular and 
instructional Improvement. In a given y^r. approxImateJy 1,4(K) ^amcintary schods, mkJdIe 
schools, and ICK) high schods parliclpata In this Improvement prcK:©s&, In addition, around 2(Xl high 
schools participate each year In schod accreditation by Western Association of Schods and Collages 
(WASC). 

A school's Program Qiallty Review is a prcK^ess thr<Kigh which the effec^h^n^ {rf the cufrteidum, 
Instruction^ program, and ^ihcK^lde organizatlor^ strategies are diagrK)sed by means of a set of 
quality criteria ttmt descrit^ what an Ideal prc^am ^noM look like in q^^tk)n. ^ a resiMt oS this 
process, schools can Identify matches and gaps between their cun^ prc^ram and the qimtity 
criteria. The program review process yields frrformatkHi aboift v^rfral Is vwWng w^i and vyhy, and 
what should ^ changed. Program revfew Is a valuable part In moh ^b(xA program Improvement 
cyde erf {banning, Im^ementing, evaluating, and modtf^rJg the f^jsr^ program. 

The W^em AssocSatbn off Schods and Cdleges (WASC) and the Def^rtment erf Educatfon share the 
a>mmon mission ctf agisting Califom^a's pudte schods to lmpro\^ the curriculum and Instructional 
program for ail students. Prior to WASC applied its own standards to the accreditation 

process. However, In recognitfon of the common objective of schod Improvement fc^ both program 
review and accreditation, tfte Department arxl WASC devdoi^ what Is new refeiied to as Pursuing 
Excellence: Joint Process for PQR arKi Accreditation. High scht^s scheduled for WASC 
accredftatton can vduntarBy undergo this Joint Process ar^ satisfy their Program Quality Revtew 
responsibility, since the Jdnt Process combines the Quality Criteria wuh the WASC criteria. The 
resultant process Is ntA only cost-effective, but also danfles diractkin and planning In a way that 
neither process alone codd achieve. 

With the current structure of PQR and Joint Process, it can be difficult, for a number of reasons, for a 
schod to generate changes In their program that v^l affect sti^ent outcomes. 

Additional Items for Discussion 

* What prfority shouW be assigned to the development of fi^rformance standards and what 
should be the process for developing them*? 

Despite the richness d the curricular Qielity Criteria, tfwe are no standards In them ttet cleariy 
Indicate that students are, in fact, urxierstarKJing and effectively learning wl^ Is being taught. Absent 
an analysis of student work and a standard of student performance for various Instruction^ areas, ^ is 
difficult to make suggesttons for program Improvement that are likely to affect ^udent learning. The 
Department of Education and dhers are t>eglnning to think through fxjtential changes In the strjcture 
of the Quality Criteria, not only to build more outcomes into the criteria, but also to streamline the 
criteria to make them more usable during a revtev/. Much additional work needs to be done In this 
area. 

* Should reviewers be trained In specific curricular subjects? If so, how should this training 
process be designed and implement«J? 

Another diffteulty schods have in generating effective programmatic changes tes to do with the 
expertise of the reviewers. Unless reviewers are steeped In the content of a particular subject area, it 
is difficult in the short time-frame allowed for a PQH to assess a school's program and propose the 
most important and powerful strategies for improving the program in that subject arqa. Strategies 
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shcH^ be developed to recruit both Prt^ram Quality Review ami Joint Process individuals who are 
experts in the various curriculum areas, and wfho can become familiar v^h information provided by 
new forms of assessment. Including performance-based assessment and the use of student portfdios. 
In fact, training the same indlvidu^s for program reylevi and in more authentic forms assessment 
constitutes a cost savlr.js to the system. 

* ShmM accreditation and PQR be modified for partlculariy Icwv-performing schods? 

PQR generally works well in schoi^s with well qualified staff and gocxJ programs Some chronically 
low-peffc«Tnlng schools, on the other hand, do not seem to benefit as much from PQR. ^though 
some low performing schods may approach PQR vwth a positive attitude, others seem to regard it as 
just arK^her bothersome, burdenf >me Interruption, arxJ not as a constructive part of an or^going 
appraise process. 

The Path to Increased Fiscal Accountability 

Several ymis ago, it became clear that a strong framework of fiscal accountability was a major 
comfKjnent of school accountebllity and an integral part erf CHjr overall reform effort. The recent 
passage of Proposition 98 will, over time, provide the Investir^t resources we need to pay for new 
elemmits of our refc^m pian. H<wvever, to make the best use erf these resources, we must sustain 
arxJ exparKJ our efforts to Improve our management erf all the financial resources supporting our 
schocrfs. At the beginning of the reform movement, the Financial Management Advisory Connmittee 
vms appointed In order to provide advice and support for the improvement of fiscal management 
Several major ar^s of reform were Identified by this committee. 

The committee recognized the need to revise the technical aspects of school district Ixidgeting and 
cost reporting to ensure Sclent decision-making based on tlnri^y and accurate Information. As a 
result, the Department of Educatkjn revised the cost reporting forms and procedures to bring them 
Into consl^ency with Gen&raify Accepted Accounting Principles. The Department has begun a 
process to provWe districts v^ith comparative data on nnajor expenditure areas. A state trustee system 
has been established for districts which have become insolvent arKl require emergency loans. 
Districts which require such loans must undergo a special audit and Independent management review, 
and they must develop an approved fiscal recovery plan. 

There Is a growing shortage of quallffed fcKJslness management staff and lack of training for 
appropriate school district officials. In response to this shortage, the Derartment of Education, in 
CO sponsorship with the California Association of School Business Officials, the California School 
Boards Assoclatton, and the Assoclatton of California School Administrators, has established training 
programs for Fiscal Policy Teams (i.e., board members, superintendents, and chief business officers) 
and specialized programs for technical support staff. 

There Is a recognized need for gre-.ter use of computer technology and telecommunications in 
improving the fiscal management of school districts and county offices of education. The Departmi it 
of Educatton, in response, has provided microcomputer software to districts and counties at no, or 
low cost. Publications have been developed to provide assistance In the use of this software. A 
small grant program has been established to support the o^'H/ery of these systems to local districts, 
and the first steps have been taken toward greater use of the electronic transfer of fiscal information 
between school districts, county offices of education, arKl the Department. 

Prudent management of financial resources, even If murKlane, Is essential for the effective 
implementation of reform. School districts and c junty ot.'ices continue to need support in the 
improvement of financial management and business practices. Each year new school board members 
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are elected, new superintendents are apnointed. and new chief business officials and other business 
office staff are emjirfoyed. The constant turnover of key staff presents a number of difflciAies. 

A-iditlonal It&ns for Discussion 

* How can training and technical assistance be improved to maintain and enhance the 
imowledge and skWs of local business officials, fKjIlcy makers, and the staff who provkJe 
support for business functions? 

* What new techniques and technology can be made avaBaWe to local business officials pdicy 
makers, and dfice staff to streamline data cdlectlon and Improve fiscal management? 

* Wtiat new sources Infonnatlon on schod district financial management and business 
practices can be made availat^e to local business officials and office staff? 

Final Comments 

Statisttes may ncrt capture the rich texture of schoas, but when statist' e used in a purposeful, 
integrated, and comprehensive accountability program, they are Important instruments for 
Im^ementlng and g jiding educaticMia! reform. The social, demographic, ard acsKlemlc challenges 
facing the children erf California are similar to those found nationally. The appropriate response to 
these challenges is a program of educational reform which embraces cun-icidar goals, Instructional 
materials, training for teacfiers and administrators, and assessment, A comprehensive accountabflity 
program, Induding reports of school perfojmance, incentive programs. Program Quality Review, 
school accreditation, and fiscal management. Is an essential instrument for implementing and guiding 
educational reforms. It Is not enough that these accountability mechanisms are now in place and 
working. They should be critically examined and appropriately mcKJifled in order io keep pace with 
Callfomia's changing educational needs. 
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Executive Summafy 

This paper takes a hard look at assessment practtees In California and the natters. It 
argues that weaknesses In assessment are directiy finked to w^knesses In our 
Instructional programs, causing, among cHher things, our poor shtwing In Intemattonaf 
ccMnparlsons of achievement. It anidyzes the chief weakness-narrwmess of focus-In 
some detaB and sugg^s some corrective of^lons. It then discusses the second fnost 
Important problem: the urgent need to define performance ^ndards, set targets for 
student performance, and communteate our progress to the publte more effectively. 
Discusskjn follows on two other knotty Issues that must be dealt with: (1) developing 
rdlaWe useful, and meaningful assessments of Indh^dual students, and (2) finding better 
wa^ to consolidate local and state assessment to reduce dujrflcatk^n while Increasing 
impact. Other Issues ralsf H Indude the need to determine the most appropriate uses erf 
assessment Information, tu make assessment programs more comprr.ienslve, to obtain 
more fur^ilng for assessment, and to more dearly define state and oca! roles in standard 
setting and assessment. 



This paper should be read in conjunction with its companion paper on educational 
accountability. 
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The Role of Assessment in Accountability 

Sound assessment can provkie a majw Impetus to educational rafonti, Rrst arxf foremost, 
assessment drives currk.irium, foc^ising InstriK^tlon on those asj^ts erf student perfomiance that are 
most essential and provkling a mod^ of gcrod, w tmd. Instruction, Second, testing programs inform 
the put^te about the status and prepress student adiievemern, gameririg pu\A\c su^:^^ essential to 
further progress In edtjcatlonal refomi. Third, they Inform schoJs atKHit strengths and weaknesses In 
student performance, providfng the feedbac k essentia to make correctk>ns arui steer a mom effecthm 
OHirsa 

District testing ^ograms and statewkie assessment both piay pit»nlnem roies in CalifcmTia. Since 
1972, the roles of state and local testing have been separated. The Califomtei Asses^ront Program 
(CAP) teste are given to all publk: schcd ^iKlmits at grades 3, 6. 8. and 12. They are explteitly 
design^ for broad coverage of the tn^ructional prc^ram to j^ovide data for program evalmtlcm at 
th3 school, di^rict and state levels and do not provide data on indivkiu^ student p^onnance /Ul 
districts in the state mu^ administer tf^ CAP tests at the designated grade lev^s, as as iCK^Iiy 
developed or selected tests for certifying minimum proficiency as required for high schod graduation. 
Most districts also give standardized achievement test batteries at several grade lev^s fcx^ various 
purposes: to evaluate students or categori<^l programs, to gain informatton about program 

ffectiveness at grade levels nc^ covered by CAP, to compare students with their national 

ounterparts, and to get IrKlivkJual student Information for other purposes. 

AssBBsment Reform s/nce 1983: A BBglnning 

Since the advent of Caiifcmila'.'i educational reform movement, many districts have strengthened their 
testing programs and several pB<< efforts are underv^y by research organizations, test put^lshers, and 
the (CASf Consortium to consolidate testing fc^ local and s^te repenting. Statev^e assessment has 
also changed In the past six y^rs to support local Imf^ementation of California's powerful curriculum 
in major content areas* CAP added a high-lev^ test at grade 8; a new, more demanding grade 12 
test; writing assessment at grades 8 and 12; tests of history social scierK::e and science at grade 8; 
and performance tests of heal^^l-re^at^ physical fitness at grades 5, 7, and 9. These charges have 
extended CAP testing to additional grade lev^s and cw.tent areas. More Importantly an extensive 
program is now underway to refocus the CAP tests In English-language arts and rr >mat!cs on the 
tally critical outcomes in these content areas. Work in progress includes Integrated 
reading-writing tests and mathemattes tests for all current CAP grade levels, as wdl as grade 10, and 
history-social science and science tests for grades 6 and 12. 

The Golden State Examlnatton (GSE) Is another refomvlnstigated testing initiative with great potential 
to boost ^udent performance. The GSE is a vduntary end-ol-<iourse test that provkJes Incentives for 
high-level achievement In academte courses required for higher educatton. It enrolls Increasing 
numbars erf students each year-over 141,000 In 19^. The program Is poised to expand from 
mathematics to five other sut^ect areas. Tests In history and economtes have been dwelop^ with 
funding provided by the San Diego County Office of Education and tests in biology and chemistry are 
now being developed with support from the Milken Foundation. Fu!i develc^ment and implementation 
of the GSE will require additional funding. 

The Testing RBform We Realfy Need 

Educators now reo^gnize that most testing Instruments fail far short of the mar1< In measuring the 
types of student perfomiance that r^lly count. Despite efforts at the state and local lev^s. most of 
the new and revised tests Implements so far f^ve only partially supported educational reform. In 
feet, testing has, for the nriost part, actually obstructed progress In implementing reform. This Is not 
because the critical outcomes of education have not been Identified. The business community has 
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dearly sf^i^led what skits graduates need. A recent report entitled Workpiace Basics: The Skills 
Bmpioyers Want klentifles the follcMing seven skBI groups: 

* Lmming to Learn, {...the abOlty to absorb, process and apply new Inforrrmtion quickly and 
effectlv^y.J 

* Listening and Oral Communication. 

* Competence in Reading. Writing, and Computation, [...use of these skills on the job win 
require additional proficiency In sumniarlzing infomiation. monitoring cme's own work, and 
using anedytical and critical thinking skHis.] 

* AdafXabiiity: Cmatim Thinking and Problmi Solving. 

* Personal Management: Self-Esteem. Goal Setting. Motivation, and Personal/Career 
Develofxnent. [...Taking pride in wori< accomp!ish®J, setting goals and meeting them, and 
enhancing job skills to me^ n^ challenges.] 

* Group Effectiveness: Interpersonal Skills, A/egotfaf/on, and Teamwork. 

* Organizatiemal Effec^veness and Leadership. [Emplo^rs v\^nt emj^oyees to have some 
sen^ G# where the organlzatkm is head^ and wimt they must do to make a 
contril3utlon...who c^n assume responsibility and mmlvate (X>-workers.l 

California's curriciium frameworks call i(x instruction that empowers ^iKients In these ways, but the 
narrow scope ol assessments d<^s noi support that Instructton. Current assessments do not 
challenge students to think, or do anything to encourage teachers to fo^er critteal thinking and 
productive problem solving In the dassroom. As Lauren Resnick, Director of the Learning Research 
and Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh, has pointed out, when we limit the scope of 
assessment, narrow ttie scope of instruction In our schools. She postulates: 

* You get what you assess; and 

* You do not get what you do not assess. 

Put In the more abbreviated vernacular WYTIWIG. or What You Test Is What You Get! 

Unfortunately, we have not been testing for the powerful cHJtcomes we most desire, but have focused 
instead on more trivial ar^ easfly measuj^ results. Most of the tests now in use reflect a narrow, 
tradition^ conception of assessment and accountability. The original rationale for adopting the 
multiple-choice tests tliat now prevail was one of ^lcle< cy and economy, bolstered by the behaviorist 
view that complex skills and understanding were feo/fecf together piece by piece from discrete 
subskBIs and bits of infomnation. We now know that complex skills and understanding are not b'lilt 
up In this way and that the economy of machine-scorable methods Is a false one. In fact, this kind 
of assessment, by focusing instruction on subskills and disaggregated, decontextualized bits of 
Infomnation has a perverse Impact on studem learning. 

The negative Impact of nairow testing and instruction is especially devastating for students in 
compensatory education programs. Many of those students spend their school lives doing remedial 



A 1988 report of the American Society for Training and Development and the U S. Department 
of Labor, Employment, and Training Administration. 
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exercises design^ to t^crf) them the basic skills. Ncrt surprisingly, thay see Mb cc^nactton t^een 
their r^l-worid Interests and the bite-sJzed, unr^at^ fects arKi skHls they are expected to master In 
schod. Ironically, the misplaced focus on the so-called toslcs Is doubly counterproductive; these 
students are robbed ot exposure to the rich, enabling currteidum ttiat vM prepare them to be 
pxKJuc^lve and success! citizens, and tttey also faH to learn the ^Is that make up their m^ger 
educational diet. Neither their dassrocnn drill and practice nor the commercial, starxJardlzed tests 
they are given encourage students to think or to bring their skSIs and knowl^ge to bc^r on real 
problems. Unfortunately, the traditkmal testing rwxie stamls In the way of ImfHementing Instructton 
aimed at the dmllenges they v^i face in life outskie the classnxmi. 

To equip our students for citizenship, further ^ucatlcKi, ard prodiK^tive liws, we must brc^en the 
scope of assessment to support Instructton fc^us^ on cf^llenglng and engaging acth/ftles. Authentic, 
performance-based as^ssmertf gives students c^>portunit{es to show what they can do and. in the 
f^ocess, suppcKts Instructton that foyers their abilities to do siK^h things as ccmumtntoate In spe^h 
or writing, create or construct an argument, or use their knowledge to soh^ reaMife problems. The 
pow^ of more authentto fc^s of assessment to diange instructk^ for the b^er can best 
Olustrated from our experience wfth C^ffomla's direct writing assessment W© have seen literally 
thou^nds of teachers teke advantage staff dev^opment opportunities and clamor for the 
oppoiunity to score essays for the state-Its^ a v^lual^e form of staff devetopmant. A suni^y by the 
National Center few- the Study Writing shows that teachers now assign mora writing, and a greater 
variety of writing to their students. The assessment results provkJe proof that tochers who assign 
more writing and follow the best Instructional practices get better writing from their students. 

Major Issues in Assessment Reform 

We have already discussed the most fundamental Issue In reforming assessment: the need to move 
assessment from a nant>w. passive sy^em to an active, perfwmance-based one- There are other 
problems with ^ucatfoml assessnrient In Callfomia and the nation, but all erf them are tied to the 
fundamental problem of testing method and focus. Four r^tlvely geiwa! and philosophical Issues 
are described below: how to assessment in Califomfa on a ^rfornance t)asls. how to dev^op 
performance standards arKf set targets, how to give individual s:ud^nt$ the infomiation they need, and 
how to c(X)rdinate and consdtoate locsrf and state assessment, A number of more practical Issues 
are woven Into this discussion; for example, the balance and scope of testing in the schools, the 
proper uses of arKl consequences of test results, arnj the resources devoted to assessment vis-a-vis 
the payoff for that investment. 

How to get Authentic Perfarmance-Based Assessment in California 

State-Level Efforts. The Califomto Assessment Program f^s made signlffcant progress In moving to a 
student production mode of testing. The direct v^ritlng assessments at grades 8 and 12 are wkiely 
cited as proof that better assessment leads to letter Instmctlon and better learning. Th^t assessment 
program needs to be expanded to cover more students by Including c^her grade Ip^els. It also needs 
a broader, multkilscipflnary focus so that students are ask&i to write rnore in history, sciertce, and 
mathematfcs. Furthermore, assessment In the cun^lculum ar^s of mathematics, history, and science 
ne^s to beconDe more authentic. CAP has set the course for open-ended assessment In 
mathematics with publk^tfon of A Question of Thinking, A First Look at Students* Performance on 
Open-Ended Questions In lytattmrnatics. Pilot efforts in hands-on science assessment have been 
carried out for the last two years- CAP Is ready to go statewide In the spring of 1^ on a 
state/local collaborative basis with this assessment in conjunction with the California Science Project 

Performance Assessment In the Schools and Districts, In many ways It Is more Important that 
performance assessment fe^ implemented at the local level than in the California Assessment Program. 
CAP can be a model and spur to local testing reform, but performance assessment will only pay off 
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in the long run as ft transforms the focus and nature of dassroom instruction. The magnJtiKje of the 
payoff calls for a massive statewide staff dev^opment effort focused on performance assessment in 
the dassroom. This could take many forms. It needs to be bdd and yet it needs to provide 
flexIbMSty and Incentive for sch<xrfs and districts to buHd their own strategies. 

Some dements of a plan can b© suggested. First, tt Is most fortuitous that Calffomia has several 
functioning networks of outstanding teachers under the aegis of the well-establish^ California Writing 
Project, Cafifomla Mathenv^tics Preset, Calffomia Literature Prefect, and the new Callfomia Science 
Project Each erf these n^works b a rich resource for traditional staff d^Jopment. and more 
Importently, they are already working with the California Assessment Prc^ram In dev^oplng CAP's 
performance assessments. The teachers In the CalifcMTtIa Writing Prefect are actually the authors of 
CAP'S witing assessment, and the grade 12 open-ended matiiematics assessment has drawn 
substantlaHy upon the work erf teachers in the CalifcxiTfa Mathematics Prefect. This typ^ of 
co5labcKati\^ relationship is not only mutually satisfying at the moment, but also pofter^Js an optimistic 
scenario for the future-CAP benefits from the best thinking erf the best teachers, and th« teachers get 
experience in developing authentic assessment, experier^ that they can pass cm to ;heir cdleagues. 

SecomJ, CAPs performance assessment wfork in hfetory. mathematics, and science offers excellent 
onportunlties for piggy-backing by districts. UntH such time as CAP's performance assessment 
touches aB students in a grade 1^ at a schejoi. the emphasis wfll be on sampling. The sampling 
plan to be launched in 1989-90 In gr^e 6 history and science calls for a light sampling of a few 
students in ail sche>crfs. To extend the imj^ erf this affort in science, for exam^e, schools cotrtd 
make arrangements wfth the local C^ffomia Science Prefect site or wdth some crther county or 
regtonal consortia to train their teachers in hands-on perfexmance assessmertt. The teachers could 
then administer the perfe>rmarK» tests to aB sixth grade stiKients in their schools. Other appro^iuhes 
are worthy -4 conslderatton as well; for example, the pyramidal strategy used by New York State last 
spring, whereby all fourth grade students were assess^ with hands-on activities. If one consWers the 
Invaluable staff development that teachers gain as part erf developing, administrating, and/or scoring 
perfommnce exercises, the co^ of such assessment becomes a bargain. 

Credibility of Assessment Results. A recent national report has raised serious questions about the 
test results that are being reported to parents and beards of education across America. It seems that 
nearty all students and districts daim to be above average! Citizens are outraged, as they should be. 
The most parslrronlous explanation has two j^rts. First, it Is clear that test questions are too well 
known, even In dassrcKjms run by teachers with integrity. Secorxi, the estimated national norms 
collected by test publishers can only be updated every seven to ten years. Hence, both real 
progress and counterfeit progress combine In unknown ways to move everyone above a static 
national average. 

We need to design assessments which the publk: can trust. This will require more ser'jus attention 
to test security-teachers must not be able to browse casually through a test and incorporate specific 
knowledge in their teaching. Assessment programs must move toward the use of large pools of 
questions and alternate test forms as a matter of simple respectability. 

Fundaments restmcturing of assessment to focus on stiKJent performance is the only reasonable 
solution to this proWem. In an authentte assessment system, we actually want students to know what 
the task is so that they and their teachers can fejcus efforts on practicing for it. An authentte task is 
vionh practicing. It is such a large and complex task that students cannot develop mastery simply by 
mere exposure. The problem with students preparing specifically for tests lies In the shallowness and 
superfteiality of our existing assessment instmments. For example, mathematics tests vfi^toh measure 
simple recall can be easHy l^rned, at least in the short run. for the sake of a test. In contrast, 
learning to solve more complex real-life problems can be the legitimate object of serious study, a 
seamless blending of instmctlon and preparation for the test. Movement toward perfonnance 
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assessmant wwfi not eliminate the ooBohing proWem, but It will radiK^ it to a nrtanagtaW© !ev^. and 
wflf increase teaming that doesn't evefmrate after the testlfig peilod, 

Makhg the System More Con^pr^^^- Test^ In C^iffonla Is now a patchwak. We giv© mHltons 
of tbsts, but they ter^ f\&( to drive the systetti In the right direction and \m lack th© Infonmtlon we 
need to know how wall we are doing. Furth^more, there is too much testlr^ In sc^m areas and not 
enough In oth^ For example, r^lng and nmthematlcs are Njavfly tested throughout the system, 
but sctence amU Wslory are lest^ at wly one grade lev^ In CAP; and R is safe to say lliat very few 
districts systematically asse^ these ccmterrt ar^s. The as^^n^t whteh has proven to have the 
most impact of aR, the writing assassnrterrt is given at ordy two gi^e levels. Finaity. ttie most 
obvious gaps In the system are at the high scho^ iev^. The v^e ^condary s^eni is organized 
on a course4)y-course basis, yet there is N^rtuaBy assessnwit In scho^- Sonie dlstrtets 
around tfie state itave institute their own end-<rf-course t^tkig programs. At the ^le orriy the 
mathematics portion of ttie Qdden State Bmmlnatk^ ^^s been ^nded. Both local ^-of^course 
testing arxl the GSE have proven to be very effective In helping teadiers focus their own instruction, 
and In giving students a targ^ to siKK)t f<^ and a way measuring ttieir progress. 

Resources for AssBsmmnt M tlie ^sent time about c^ia-tenth erf l% d the annual state budget for 
education Is devoted to testing and assessment It has tecome a truism, especially in this am of 
school reform, that assessment is a most potent arni cost-effective investment ft obviou^y wmild 
short-sighted to thinl< that put^lc education codd be improved substantially without better teachers* 
l^er te>abooks, and tf^ oth^ net^sities; but, ori a doIIar*f(^-dotiar ba^« assassm^ may get more 
actfon--and nriore focus^ actlon-than any other tever available to sctod refonnei^. It has been 
suggested that the expenditures for assessment co«id pnKJently be Increased ten-fold. This would 
stHI take only 1% of the biKiget and happens to be about what it wiMd take to im^ement the type of 
assessment that would drive the system In the right direction. 

Defining PerfonmncB StandaKis and Setting Targets 

If the imii^ct of accountability lies In its power to focus attention on what Is impotant. It c^n only 
accomplish that purpose when goals are sp^ifted. We have educational goals for years, but 
only vague and general ones. We have not devdop^l a system to let us know if we are reaching 
those goals. We have had assessment and testing programs, but they ordy Indteate, at best, whether 
we are making progress or »oslng groufKl. Since w have nm s^ specific measurable targets, we 
don't know how far we are from where we want to be, or the rate df our progress. We have 
obviously not had common agreement on wiiat students should know ard ^ atte to do when tliey 
move from the 8th to the 9th grade, for example, or when they graduate from high school Students 
f>eed to know how they measure up, how ready they are to undertake the ymk demands the next 
leva! of educatkm. Schools need to know fiow effective their programs are in preparing their students 
for t(>e next hurdle. Exit or readiness testing needs to be installed si these critic^ jum^ures, but the 
success of these testing progrg^ms will depend on the quality and darity of li^ e*?:.»:iards ttiat must 
be set first. 

ft ^s crucial that we develop clear ar^J understandafcrfe miy^ of Ir^lcatlng and conimunteatlng 
pi ogress, for example, the proportion of stiidents who are aUe to v^te an essay v^ioh meets certain 
distinct criteria. We could then report conffdentiy cm mr prepress to the publk?, a necessary step in 
galvanizing support for public schools. School per^nnal would be dear on the s^r^ards and free to 
use their Ingenuity to devise ways of reaching their targets. Many ways could be proposed for 
defining such performance standards arKl setting targets. One possibility is outflned Wow. 

Deffmng Perfc^mance Standards. The first task would be to take general statements of expectations 
of student learning In key academic subject areas, especially reading^ writing, math, science, and 
history, and translate them into performance-based statements. A single set of standards would tie 
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defined for eadi content area. Indlmtlng several levels of proftefency arid studmt accompllshmens. 
Th© standards would b© bHef and general ©nmigh to b© easBy understood ar^ communicated, yet 
specifjc enough to gukJe the development of approprfat® assessment exercises. They would b3 
r^^He oriented ar^l focused on what students can do as a result of th^lr learning, They woLnd be 
actlon-orlented, rather than focused on facts arKi Inert knowledge. Tc demonstrate perfomiance of a 
given standard, students would have to shOvV that they could use their knowledge to sohre real-world 
problems, of to create something useful such as a proposal, solution, argument, critique, modd, or 
design. 

The standards coiJd pitched at approximataly five tev^s of competency or diffiojlty. The focus of 
assessment would be to d^ennln© the highest standard that each student has attained. The 
reporting assessment Intonnatloti vmuld fc^s on the proportion of students at each level and the 
Increase (or decrmse) in that proportion since the last assessment. 

The fMational Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) has developed a sy^em which resembles 
the one descrlb«l here. ISlatfonal samples of students are assessed and results are reported for five 
levels <^ j^oRdency. In the area d reading, fm example, the lev^s range from rudimsntafy through 
advanced. Table 1 dlsfrfays these five levels and the proportion of ^udents reaching each lev^ as of 
1984, the fast assessment reported. 

The system dlscut*^ here buSds upon but difters from NAEP In one key respect. The NAEP levels 
were dev^oped ?K>st-hoc, that Is after poofs ^ multlple-choSce Items were used to assess national 
samples erf students. The relationship between the actual assessment and the performance-sounding 
ctmracter erf the descriptions Is therefore very tenuous. The process must begin with performance 
standards, which In turn, would Indicate the nature erf the assessment devices that must be developed 
to assess those starKiards. 

SeWng Targets. The other aspe<^ of this .ccommendatlc^i Is setting goals, I.e., targets for increased 
student achievement. This Is both a technical and a political process. The pditical part means that a 
wide cross-section of constituencies must be Involved In the process. The technical aspects Include 
the need to relate these standards and therefore the proportion of students wno meet them, especially 
at the high school level, to the demands of thn real wortd. A wide range of Information exists about 
the reading, mathematics, and problem-solving abilities needed for SMccess In college or the world of 
work. S^lng targets can be largely judgments at the beginning; hovv-ever. as the research and 
validating studies are conducted, the knowledge base will Improve. The targets would need to be 
reconskiered as new Information becomes available. We coiid begin with Infonnaiion from key 
studies such as Workforce 2000 from the Hudson Institute. Tables 2 through 4 illustrate now this 
Infcxmatlon might be displayed to assist In fexjth the target setting and the public reporting processes. 

Targets would apply to both the state and local levels (and possibly flow from national targets). Table 
1 shows how the infomtation might be reported and how the targets can be displayed. It also shows 
how the state might set minimum levels of improvement; districts and schools could then decide 
wi tether to do just their share of this growth, or to go beyond it. The table could even be adjusted 
10 show exactly how many students In a school would need to meet a higher standard In order to 
achieve the target. 

Although several levels of proficiency could be assessed und reported, the state would focus on the 
two highest levels. The highest level would be equivalent to the level of skills needed for success in 
university study; the second would focus on the relatively high level of skills needed to succeed In the 
Increasingly technological wortd of work. 

Responsibility for Setting Standards. Any d'scusslon of standards must deal with the local-sfate 
responsibility issue. Whose responsibility is it to set minimum standards for high school graduation. 
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for e>^mpie? ft Is generally agreed that the existing nilnlmufn proftctency testing requlreiTOnts, and 
pfogmms to Imfdement It, are mt working. This nnay because the fc^us is on only the absduie 
minimi level <^ competency, which affects relatively few students In mc<^ dl^rlcts. What atxiut the 
great bulk of the sti^ients? Can some system be d@vfs^ wteretay all students are challenged, using 
tha various levels of competency reprp^p-^ by the perfotTnance ^ndaftJs? The answer to this 
question Ml reflect our assumptions ^t c^^ the meaning of a high scIkkjI diploma 

Tfje Dllemnm of hK/Mdml StudBirt ABsessment 

CallfOTnte school districts sf^ml mSltons o* dollars each year obtain ng achievement ^res for 
IndlvkJual students. Ever since commerolaliy published nattor^lly standardizer* t^ts came into 
widespread use In the 1920s R has been assumed that standardized achievement tasting Is a 
necessary accootrement of any self-re^^lng ^rfiod district. Many district persOTnel and testing 
experts are now vw^dering whether this is a wt^hwhBe acpemjfture. The proWem Is twofcW: a 
confusion purposes and an Inadequacy of existing assessment m^hods. 

Rrst, a vwrd aboi^ purposes. There are gocxi reasons v^y assessment must be focused on 
Incfivfduals as well as on groups. Assessment Is a natural f^rt cf learning. Students assess th^r 
prt^ress dally, If not fKJurly, arxl teachers in their fanning and guiding rde. continuously evaluate 
thei^i. But beyond this daSy l^ming-a^essment routine, students have a need, perhaps even a right, 
to kfiow how they are dolng-ln relation to the standards h^d by the adult wotid, and in ration to 
what they need to learn to su<x^e^ at the next educ^tlona! lev^. Scnne have said that this ne^id can 
be met by a fomtal evaluation prcK^ess at only a f^ junctures, perhaps a^ the end of the 8th grade 
and at the end erf the 11th :#r 12th grades. 

It is part ^ the conventional v^^om that external achievemert tests help teachers ^an better vmys to 
help students. National sun/eys conducted by the Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and 
Student Testing at UCLA consistently confirm our vrarst suspicions: Teachers do ..ot use 
standardize test results. Ironically, teachers say the results are needed by the administration; 
administrators say that testing Is not much use to them, but that the teachers really r>eed It! 

The largest perceived need for individual scores Is link ^ to federal program evaluation requirements, 
especially those for Chapter 1. It Is widely believed that tisting Is required for both kJentificatlon and 
evaluation of Chapter t. This Is only partially true. Districts are, In fact, free to use a variety of 
metlxsds. indtKiing more informal arKl authent'o processes, to identify ellgiWe studenta This gocd 
news is small consolatk)n fc^cause both federal law and regulation require, for national evaluation 
purposes, the annual assessment of all participating students with a test which yields nationally 
normative results. At this |X>int, all tests with national norms are built on a false learning and testing 
paradigm. Instructionally harmful testing practices are required by the law of the land I 

This over-emphasis on indivldii^ testing fe very Important. The problem, as spiled out earlier. Is that 
narrow testing has a negative impact on Instruction. We know that students in Chapter 1 programs 
nationwide are condemned to meaningless drill on so-called basics because that is what the tests 
measure. What they need is a rich diet of engaging, literature-based reading instruction, the 
opportunity to learn to write by writing-^not filling in blanks on worksheets, and the chance to work 
with other students to leam how to solve problems (the way most of us learn how to sdve 
probli^rii^-by working wtl^ ar^ watching others who know how to do it!) 

The problem is much the same with tests used to certify competency for high schocrf graduation; 
existing tests focus on minimums based on rote, mechanical fuming. Students who do poorly on 
such exams are restricted to a narrov^ drill and practice regimen until they pass the test, using as 
many attempts as necessary. In most cases this test-teach-test process does not help them develop 
the skBIs that they need In the real world. 
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Other purposes for irKjivfdu£d student teeing iTiay be more a matter of cxmventk^ than neoe^y. 
Tests are often justSftei cm the baste tfmt tfi^y p^ovfde a nation^ frannew^xk for Interpr^iing stiKlents' 
progress. Tfwe are two problems with thte assumption: First, the accuracy of those estimated 
national norms fs coming umJer sewre critidsm; the secortd {ssim is one of relevance-ev^n If ti 
norms were accurate, whv woiid one want to krrow if a student !s r a to perform the refatu'dy 
unrelated skills or recaH ja urM^elated facts tested by most ^mmerciaUy available ^andardized 
achievemem t^"*^ 

The use of testing as a mc*lvatjonal device is (kA new; Indeed, most classroom t^lng may actuary 
have no <Aher functkjn than the proverbial: You better midy because /fs going to be(m Uie test 
The Gcrfden State Examfr^tk>n, trowever, is the only jH^ogram in California, if rwt the nation, which has 
the positive m<rti\^ting power of iwognftlon written Into its enabling legislation. This j^iogmm, a part 
of SB 813, has t^en proving tts value in the area mathenr^tbs as a tod to dev^c^ and mc^itor 
statewide ^i^rds whHe it motivates students to try harder arKi learn more. It n^s to be 
expanded to give a curHciiar push to the other areas high school corriculum, specially the areas 
mentioned in its tegisiation: U.S. histc^, Engiish literature and compositton, laboratory sciences, 
foreign languages, and h^h sciences 

To fecaj^ulate, oti the one hand. tf>e dBemma of Individual assessment Is a matter c<Kifusion about 
purpc^a Indivkiua^ assessment Is simply not need^ for some purposes, ft foster© the w^rong kind 
of instruction wfien us^ for others, and for many purposes It is slmj^y a vvasie erf tlme-the coWectfon 
of Infomnatton nobody uses or cares aliKXit. On tlie crther h^, ym know that learning is an 
indivkiuat affair, ami that students ne^ to know how well they are ddng. 

The prot^em arKi the button Ite in the focus of the assessment. Students need tes^s that focus on 
meanlngfi^, whole, llfdike topk^ that are related to ^rfiat they are leamlng In powerfifl, engaging 
InstructlcHial programs. They need to know: How am / dc^ng in learning worthwhile tasks? Teachers 
could use the findings from this kind of testing because the resiits would relate directly to their 
teaching goals. The problem Is that this kind of Infomiation doesn't coma from a 40-m!nute test 
based on 50 rr jti^e-choice questions. It oftiy can be derived from an assessment system where 
students get the chance to struggle with real problems. The papers (^nnot be scored by a machine; 
they must be read by a knowing, thoughtful adult. Scoring this kind of assessment is expenslve-~but 
not as expensive as it might apf^ar. Scoring Is not just pmrt of the testing, but an integral part of the 
werall instructional process. 

Who Is Responsible? The matter of ras^nslbility needs to be discussed. Whose r^siKHisibifity is it 
to ensure that testing supports high quality instruction? Does the state have a regilatory rde? There 
Is no cl^r statutory basis for that rde now. It has been suggested that tests be tnsat^ as textbooks 
and that the state approve a list of tests for local use. or least for use in evaluating Chapter 1 
programs, is this the best way to change the nature of the tests supplied, or are there other 
incentive systems that would be more effective? 

Consolidating State and Local Testing 

School districts give a variety of tests for a variety of purposes as dl^cuss^ eariler. Several pilot 
programs are underway to consolkiate tWs tasting so tfiat only one t^ can be given each year 
rather than several-^ekJIng more coherent and useful InformattorL Over &i dlstrtets are rnernbers of 
the largest project, the (CASf Consortium, which has successfully merged CAP tests and tests which 
yiekJ IrKlivklual scores at severe grade lev^s. This system satisfies state requirements and provides 
individual inf • rmatlon to students and teachers. Other pilot projects include those carried out by 
CTB/McGraw HBI, the Psychdogicat Corporation, the WICAT Corporation, and a joint venture of UCLA 
and the University of Chicago furxied by the U. S. Department of Education. 
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Several questions face the state and the districts at this point. Some lean tov^rd the qsefatksnal: 
How can the benefits <^ the rmsi developed consdidated assessment model, (CASf , be spread to 
other districts? How can other models be developed which meet the differing testing needs of other 
districts? 

Other questions are more difflcirit to answer. They r^ate to the fundamental assumptl'"'ns undalying 
the need for assessment information at the school and district levels. For example, vifhat kinds erf 
local assessment practices best support cuniculum rdorm? What kind of assessment wSI help 
students to undersnnd their strengths and weakness^, and h^p their teachers know how to motivate 
them and \3Ac^ the In^cttonal programs to nrieet th^ needs? Can any type extemai asses«!ment, 
administered once a year, even pretend to usefid to erfther the students or the teacfrers? Can 
InformaticKi whteh teachers ccrilect as a natural part of the Instructional pitK^ss be codifl^ and used 
In the accountability process? It would t^ a real co^j ff this coiid be done, since assessment for 
learning arvi as^ssment for accountabfiity rKJW live In dlferem workls. Asse^mertt for learning tends 
to be more authentic, but Is nc« systematically collected, aggregat^J, or reported, ExterrmI 
assessment, or assessment for accountability, In contrast, is de?'gned to be aggregated and reported. 
Unfortunat^y, It €^en provides only a weak measure of what Is l^med. Is not useftjl to teachers, and 
Is forgotten by students as quickly as it is learned. These phHosophlcal problems must be confronted 
along with the structural and procedural issues In developing coherent conscrfkJated assessment 
models. 

Items for Discussion 

The accountability cluster group has a heavy responsibility. The four Issues summarized above 
should provide all parttalfmnts with a common background for discussion. The fcrflowing set of 
questions are proposed to heip focus those dlscusskws as they move from a general analysis of the 
problems to a specifk; set of recommendations: 

* How can we gain the full and enduring support of school personnel and the public to carry 
out a fundamental reform of assessment? 

* How should we go about defining performance standards and setting targets for student 
achievement? Who should be involved and how would tiieir roles be defin©j? 

* What is the besi way to provide individual students with the information they need about their 
overall progress and their strengths and weaknesses? 

* What are the varfous responsibHities of the state and the districts for evaluating students arxJ 
programs? How can state and local efforts be consdWated? 

* What are the proper uses of assessment results? How can they be used as incentives for 
students and teachers? 

* How much of the state and local budgets should be spent on assessment? 

* How can assessment be more comprehensive and balanced across the grade levels and 
content areas to maximize Its impact? 

* What is the role of the state In ensuring (1) the local and statewide use of the most effecth e 
and appropriate assessment instruments and (2) the credibility of the results reported to the 
public? 
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Table 1 

Illustrative Annual Statement of Results 
Rodding, Age IT/Orade 12 



ERLC 



NAEP Steicfards 



Nation 
'90 '92 '94 2000 



Stat© 
'82 '94 2000 



District 



'80 '22 '94 2000 



Schod 



'90 '92 '84 2000 



Acfvan€:ed 350 

Rest^J »ftO qS» 9Cv*ntt3 r^tftg tkUlt «lritc«Bl«s f«w e>.t«?»<J find 

not t«filU1t1v ftUtfitS «f»^ io BCfie «^»^rUlo 
^••-♦p'WKC fit Uv«l iKft ^ntt^ to f^tNr9'«« itxj lecm #rca 

Adept 300 

uttfria) 0r,g pro*iti» rtiftiei'i to «f«5 ei«pi«««Hon8 of t«Kt le « »Jw??t, 
ftfffcwvto «t tftsa aw-fff«ts th* etslHtv to B^iS»<-«t«*tf «««»*f1«e 

•rpUIn f«U{5vc1? {afcoMcctRS tnforftatiM 



Inlemedlate 



250 



'O/. <jf4*t«. And orjs«fl(f» the infC-ni^t^cTi Ih^-g finiJ i« f«Utf<rt^ Jttftglhj^ 
$>«ftS4^t tfttf CAB i>#r«S»*'fillM of *h«t th*y »«v« r««d. Ttiey ctfi sUo 

»f<»* (MilA^f e*«nR2 mith lMftr«tttr«, sflftflta, ^ 6tw<{<« »9F#o*^»{t 

it tHtl tMi 8BC5»«tP H»« tftjtnty to i**fXh for f^ifM IftlOfMtlOft, 



Basic 



200 



♦*-tUJ« l«> •tftfU^cf!, ttv«V tpi tO«aiM llSftAB *«! ft^* tfif«r«tito4 0B 



Rudimentary 



150 

brJf* Oir«t1«71 rf>»y f «n iljo stftKt sorks. pftr*8C6. CW ^«flt«<ic«« tO 

^eIf♦■<^« » J'»p1» putter* jntf 1ntCfer«t Xltplk •f'ft{*fl t iuti to (£^tHy « 
fc«»o}> ofiJett PerfATSAftce et tM» lc«i ^u^^^ti tK« ADIHty ic £«frY fwt 
S^ftt^U <5l»ff». rt«$<R9 t0>kS 



5* (6) (7) (10) 



3 (4) (5) (S) 



39 (41) (43) (49) 



33 (35) (37) (43) 



Note. All figures are hypothstlea! and ars printed purely for ii!ustraiiv9 purposes. 

Proportions of students meeting standards. Numbers in parentheses indicate targeted growtli. 
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Tabl8 2 

Ittustrative Performance Standards and Scales 
Reading, Age 17/Grad0 12 



NAEP Standanis CAP Equivalent CASAS Equiv. SAT ■ Verbal ASVAB GATE GED 

Advanced 350 365 
Adept 3(K) 315 
Int^tnedlate 250 265 

Basic 200 216 215 

Rudimentafy 150 160 



Note , Ail figures are hypothetical and are printed purely for Illustrative purposes. 
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Table 3 

GED Language Levels and Occupational implications 



NAEP Standards 



Advanced 350 



Adept 300 



intermediate 250 



Basic 200 



GED Langua^ Leveis 



io«m»!s. «&flr4Kts. financial repcr5i Itgji CD^ 

WrfJei R0»«t8. Cli4yi eflltsrlclg, JaurncU. »#f(»«<S, I«-<t»*Kjv». 

i } 



Level 4 



'•tttfFf. ««ec«Mto»ij , stfC^rlfrf . f^i^ ^£09''* tiling fJ'-estr ihetS 



Levd 3 



Level 2 

«<3ir*rl)> $puk clfi«r{v #fj(S tfHtlRCtly •lift AfJ^tr^Oiif *«d 



: tratfve Job Tasks 



>y7t««s *tr€i3*jFfllci pr«{j^e«s to £»tef»^<» sult^lUty of 

tt^!«1 of r*«^o *fi0 |«l«i?<c<OJ> progr*«fi. }rtt«rvtevs 5tt««ts, tmS 
«(Tt «s Xftc of T*rcaon1e« KrUeS S*^vic* URaaU «f>^ rci«Te<J 

»er »ff«f{«mJlB» fks«^ (UtM. fF«€it| U*o*^t«C«. (ft^iP^lRl 
CbtStoKerc to etrciv\C9 l««iJ» ts *cn tft&a. /'ns In«D«cl> ««tJ tMtis 



If^SS lette^^R, repjsr.j. C fo^M Befige*'15 {W^ion*! fer^tfs to 

«f {>f«<^tt refufUKj to »«nif*c t«(fef 19 fredit ^y^toe^^'s «£0«Pt . 

• ' ^. IttBf tC«f»t5, find (fCeSSOF'lM 



OtUrtrt KMSlgss. {S££o»^tf . JiPri C«i«B*S tc eff*E©t tonSs 
»*C««Ue? VSuip^t t{»ll §'1f*^, fo^ CQCk fJifS to 

f^i*'U1, tcots, or et*teF ?t«it Sef^i fv Q tc p*tro«s *t 



Occupations 



Projected 
Net Increase 
1984-2000* 



•"•liters, ■rtis'-s. 
• (^(•f^S, ot»t^ 

^<essla«tL t«fhftUit. 



Rudimentary 150 



Level 1 



e*(^>frffi» BCnJl Vi4 tlfttf*«l« S«r4»» 0* ftjf«{»f» Print t<»i»U 
fser«*1 word ortJ^r. OP»f«nt *«s pjst tensri 



£ajti!n8 F«ttf of »?t\o»» {t<c\ufft fHe fre» stoffc «s spef^iletS en 
SfllfkpJftg 6r{S(|r. P*!!** Ici tt«x&y £m fJtltg «itf8l«^ 

tiotHfl p*Cf{Rg ^ t^viyO*. \»dki *t bQt\\09 to ««e*rta{f) t^t 



Note. The relationship between the NAEP Standards and th® GEO language levels has not been establfshed and the 

correspondence Implied In this table is purely hypothetical and illustrative. The information pertaining to GED language 
levels and illustrative job tasks and occupations Is abstracted from the technical appendix to Workforce 2000 . a report of 
the Hudson institute, 1987. 

* Information from Workforce 2000 and other studies could be used to project educational needs related to economic and 
occupations • hanges. 
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Table 4 

DRP Reading Levels and Hlustrative Reading Materials 



NAEP Standards 



DRP 

Equ^/aient 



IHustratK'© Passages 



Ifcisirative Riding 
Materials 



Advanced 



350 



81 



?sr shmtt s«tf 9f»$*rv»|tcm th«t ttt«lr D«tsrcl B«Rtt tcaltf oot Ce> to 



Gall Ivor's It'ay^tf 



Adept 



300 



04 



«s?tf • tf> to d<S£&«*r. &sfor« opftslftg c tcii{9. i^sthcr ttit^ «1H t\c^ •Qrttf lf>s£l<i 

tOT^S l^fti^ fic^? d*sl77ic4 t^ls r^i^'COS* 6r« of th^ tost esefyt 1$ fclr^ ef t^<t 
i*p c* firo^ZiHra lute te» jrocx^l t»For« (Jl ggloj st«rff If tM ctB^r* Jisi^lt f trs t<^t 

«f tt 18 r«*£heS 



Intermediate 



250 



56 



10 «i*(J left to »^*s^f *M»r»<|i«Q Tise Grert fi*»« <£y tf>1« |^tc« of mrWing 

CAM fi-c* KorCt t»r *"o»" «nd 'turfl " TTt* i«t6c3 /"eilfMStd ef Atfs gotRj b«fc «ih3 



Basic 



200 



47 



4^1*51 ii^td of tfte 0?tte»iftS Mv*S , Ssk* «ftt«clS Cuf^We fey Otf^lo^ Cot** to tfc# ggfi^ 

t^^' t;^^' gr^un^ fhe tfuSSfies (I net puH t^n to f«i , 



Rudimentary 



150 



3S 



A bip^'f *f« »«H-ihiee<3 fof f ii^t. Tfst ifin^ is «4tf**d. It ctitt tPt« tit. tm« 

6«ip« itr^ the Mt-d fMfh«^< *r« n^c . tot ffe«y ctroi^ tm^p &(rd« 

{^« &«st fn*fi. < t!ird Ai:n^ {fees la mc^ fitrerft^si. 6^r{J$ «^ flMlfr efn^ fot^rd 



Note . The reiatienship between ttm NAEP Standards and the DRP reading levels has not been established and the 

correspondence Implied in this table Is purely hypothetical and illustrative. THb information pertaining to ORP language 
levels and illustrative reading materials Is drawn from Readability of Uterature and Popular Titles: Volume 1 . published 
by TASA, Inc*, in 1988 and from readability analyses conducted for the Calif omia Mse^ment Program by The College 
Board. 
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THE NUMBER 1000: 

A Proposal to Measure School Performance 
with a Single Accountabtlty Index 



single AccountabSlty Index 



Attentloti Is currently f€K:used on the question of ediK^atlonal quality and the e^ablfehment erf national 
performarKJa goals. Policy makers are billing on educators to b© nrore accountatta. and educators 
are responding. CalWomia has an e^abllshed accoimtabfllty system which s^s sfieclfte targets fo* the 
state and annually provWes each schod with Infornnatlon on f^onmr^ce In compailson to 
established p jrformance targes, p^om^nce simHar schods, ami performance of all scho<^:. 
statewide. A simflar system could work on latr^nal basis. 

JhB wealth of educattonal perfomrence Information may be ovmwhelming and make ft difflciit to draw 
conclusions. Therefore, ft may be deslraWe to combine many accountability IrKilcators into a single 
number to gauge the health of ttm educatbnal system at local, state, and natlotml levels. This Index 
would be Irased on real-world performance lev^s where a higher performance ratify for each 
componeftt Indicator reflects a higher percent of students scoring above the set criteHon. This Index 
would provide a quick v\^y to measure performance ami a simple way to compare schtxrfs, states, 
and eventually nations, ConcefSually this Index woidd be slm^ar to the Dow JonBB Industrial Awrage 
with a base-year mean of 1000. Index values In Wlowing years would be compared to this base-year 
value of 1000. and year-to-year improvement could be examined. These comparisons could be made 
for each school, state, and the natk>n, 

Callfomla currently collects Informatton on over 40 qiellty performance indicatcKS at the high school 
level. An annual report, Perforrmnce R^mrt for California Schools, Is sent to each schoc^ and 
provides Information on that school's lm[^vement {from base year) ami current performance on all 
quality Indicators, A Callfomla AccountabMlty Index (CAI) Is currently being develc^^. It wBI 
integrate Informatton from several of these Indicators Into a single numli^r. Each Indicator will 
measure tlie percent of stiKJents who meet or exceed a set criterton (e.g., the percent of students 
scoring above a set value on a test, the percent erf students completing specific courses, the percent 
of s:ydent$ attending cdlege). Since the CAI assesses the percenf abo\m certain lev^s on various 
IrKiicci^tors, the educattonal goal in California is to increase the percent of students meeting each of 
these Ciiteria. 

Grade 12 was chosen to illustrate the cwistructton of the CAL Fifteen indk^tors from grade 12 have 
been selected to comprise the Index. Each Indicator Is weighted based on the accuracy of the data 
and tlie validity of the Indicator as a measure of school performance. Indicators were selected 
which, in combination, assess the performance of all students at a schod and do not focus on one 
segment of the student bcxJy. As mora data become available, other Indicators will ba explored and 
added to the index. 

The 15 CAI indicators are organized into four logically associated clusters. The table which follows 
illustrates l>ow percBnt above scores for a ^mple schcK)! are weighted and transformed into CAI 
scores for 1988 (base year) and 1989. Note how the school improved in certain areas and how this 
affected the index value. 

Actual statewide averages on existing performance indicators are used to estimate CAIs for other 
ypars based on a state value of 1000 in base year 1988. Increased educational performance in 
California is reflected in the estimated CAIs shown belov/. 

Base Year 

1984 1^ 
Estimated Statewide CAI 827 1000 1055 

A SimHar Index, based on fewer indicators, could be developal at the national levd. In order to 
develop such an Index, various achievement tests used by different states need to be equate to a 
common scale. An approprtete cMoe Is the Nattonal AssessrTtent erf Educational Progress (NAEP) 
scale. In preparation for a national accountability system, California Is in the process of equating CAP 
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scores to the NAEP scale. Califomla collects data on other Indicators for which there art* national 
equivalents (e.g., SAT. dropout rate). As more IndlcatofS become available natlonwidQ, a more 
sophisticated national Mm could be created. 

Th© CAI w8l be developed for other grade levels. Accountability indicators under consideration 

Include; 



. ^ _ Grade 8 

CAP Reading - Advanced Level 
CAP Reading - Adept Lfevel 
CAP Mathematics - Advanced Level 
CAP rs4ainematfcs - Ade^ Level 
CAP Direct Writing - Adept Level 
History and Social Science - Adept Level 
CAP Science - Adept Level 
Course Enrdlmerrt - /Mgebra 
Course Enrollment - Science 
Dropout Rates {when available) 

The CAI will be used to gauge progress in schools, districts, counties, and the state. School 
progress will be based on the highest grade in the school as this best represents the cumulative 
effects of the school. An overall CAI wBI be reported for each district, each county, and the state. 
These overall CAIs will be calculated by applying the following weights (In parentheses) to the average 
district CAIs based on the performance of grades 3 (10%), 6 (10%). 8 (30%). and 12 (50%) inclusive. 
Higher grade levels are weighted more because they represent the cumulative effects of the education 
system and the CAI components contain more details about the system. 

California will annually report CAI scores and the quality Indicators that make up the Index to each 
school In the Performanca Report for California Schods. 



. Grades 3 and 6 _ ___ 

CAP Reading - Advanced Level 
<^P Reading - Adef« Lave! 
CAP Mathematics - Advanced Level 

CAP Mathematics - Adept Level 

CAP 
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Gmde 12. Base Year 1988 
Sample Data for the Stat© and One School 



I. AchlovBmonl Ouster (exact orilorla to be definod) 

1. CAP fading - Advaiimi Level 

2. CAP ^sQding • Mopt Uv@! 

3. CAP ^^themsties • Advam^ Level 

4. CM* MaftemalJcs • Adept Level 

5. CAP (Srect V^Ung' ■ ^cpl Level 

6. CAP History/Sccial Sdencir - Adopt Lavoi 

7. CAP Sciencr - Adept Lev^ 

Gustcr V\feight 



V\teight 



S 
10 

s 

10 
10 

s 
s 

so 



19S8 



24 
SO 
24 
49 
49 
SO 
49 



"Pefi^nt Ab oye" Qcofog , 



School 



37 

67 

62 
57 

m 
m 



1989 



42 
70 
44 
70 
53 
65 
67 



tl. College Bound Ouster 

8. SAT Vert>a! (stores of 450 or better) 

9. Quantitative {s/xites of SOO of better) 

10. Advanced Ptaeemsnt ^scores of 3 or better) 

11. A-F Course iifequlfements {% comf^eting) 



S 
5 
8 

6 
24 



14 
IS 
14 

28 



25 
25 
30 
33 



27 
24 
51 



HL Dropout Duster 

12. Three-Year Dropout ffete 
(% not dropping out) 



Gusfor 



20 
20 



14 



95 



iV. Placomont Ouster 

13 Vbcattooal Education Placsements^ 

(% eompieting course sequerx^ and 
being placed in related job) 
Community College Attendance Rata^ 
(% of graduates attending Calif^r^ia 
community oslteges) 
Collage Attendance Rate for University 
Ceiifomia (UC) and California State 
University (CSuf 

(% of gr^uates attending California 
public «)lteges) 

Clu^ Weight 



14. 



15. 



2 
2 
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17 



32 



18 



32 



19 



California Accountability Index 



1000 



1II3 



Base Year calculations Involve standardizing the "pert^t above* scores, applying weights, averaging the results, and 
standardizing tfie averaged scores to have a statewide mean of 1000 and standard deviation of 100. In subsequent years, 
score conversions involvQ using base year mearjs and standard deviations. 



•^-^ writing Ksores are sv^lable from 1989. Scores for 1988 wfere estimated for iHuetrative purposes. 
History/Soda! Science and &l©n^ tests are being field tested. S«>re8 ¥vere eistimated. 
Vocational educatlofl placement data are not yet available. Scores could not be estimated. 
Commu<'.!ty {^Hege attendance rates will be reported in Scores were estimated. 

Qillege &tte(^anc8 rates for UC anv. CSU are avaitable for 18^. Sixirss for 1S88 were estintated. This Indicator 
will be expanded to Irtelude ^hrate ^ttegos and out-of-^te cofteges t^ien data are avaHattld. 
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Executive Summary 

Curricufum reform is at the heart of the renewed effort to Improve puWfc schcxil education 
at all levels. The curriculum, the Ideas that ^ents learn, determines the value and 
ben^ (rf an educational exj^rfence. This paper discusses three major facets of the 
reform enterprise: (1) articulating the professional consensus about what constitutes the 
core cunlciJum; (2) aligning that vision with Instructional nriaterfeils development, 
accountability mechanisms, and professional development; ard (3) creating authentic 
models d that vision through assessment and implementation strategies. It Is Important to 
charactertee the current situation as realistically as possible and to come to agreement on 
the tactics which create the most immediate and far-reaching Improvements in the system. 

In this paper, we focus on the curriculum reform In mathematics and science eduction. 
This is partly due to the attention these two sub|ect areas receiv^i at the President's 
Education Summit in Charic^esvSie and partly because of their special Importance to 
California. California has Just over 10% of the nation's popi^atlon, but employs over 20% 
of the technological workforce, fi^athematics and science education are crucial to the 
economic being of our state. This paper attempts to acknowledge our current status 
and foreshatfow those areas which warrant our discussion and action. 
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Introductbn 

The future hearth of C^rfornte and the country depends on a w^l-educated pcHXilation. A more 
sophisticated workforce is neces^ry to maintain econwifc strength. The eff^tJve exercise of 
democracy requires a kno\Medge the ch/ic v^ues that t^rd us ti^ther as a f^prfe. Personal 
Measure and errfightenment require a krK>wl^ge erf ciitoral traditk)ns as wdl as contemporary 
American life. 

Successfiri reform erf education requires a ct^erent imj^ementatton strategy in each curriculum area. 
This strategy must sSmurtaneou^y atteroJ to curricular goals. Instructfona! materials, teaser preserv^lce 
and Insetvice education, and assessmefU for bc^h teacher use and publk: accountability. Each aspect 
of the reform strategy must fit with and relr^^^ the others, so that educators, students, and the 
public can see and experience the coherence and tfie power erf the undertaking. 

Central to the reform strategy our abfllty to create and artteulate a vision of what we want our 
students to leam. Defining the cuntedum fs, In fact, the cornerstone of the overall reform effort. 
Only v\^en ail parties resfKxrsible for students' learning are dear on what Is to be taught-and how- 
can we moWlize to make the neces^ry Improv^Tients. It is Important to recognize the philosophical 
and practical necessity for all students, not just those traditionally expected to go to coUege, 
successfully to experience the core curriculum. 

The effectiveness erf the vision depends on the authority that can come only from professional 
consensus. In each subject area, we have sought to assemtrfe the most kno\Medgeable, most 
committed leaders of the subject area to establish curriculum standards and specification. We havf 
consistently sought the strongest of the front line practitioners, educators who know the practteal 
conskierations as well as the conceptual possibilities In their areas of expertise. We have then asked 
these leading ^ucators to describe what Is mc^ Important to learn and what is most Important in 
teaching It. 

To serve as usefii guides, curriculum ^andards must be povverfy statements, with darity and 
specificity that surpass the traditional kinds erf educattonal g >als. To af< only for literacy (historical, 
scientific, mathematteal, as well as English), or to r^y primaray on extens ve lists of narrow skills, is to 
wind up reinforcing the status quo. Thus, the developers of standards and specifications consistently 
have l>3en ask^ to present a point of view on knowl^ge and learning in the cunici^um area that 
discriminates and distinguishes the desired curriculum from the nationally pervasive low-intensive, low- 
expectations curriculum. 

The profession^ consensus In each curriculum ar^ is presented in a framework approved by the 
State Board erf Education. With the approval this November of a new Science Framework, an entire 
cyde of new subject matter frameworics has been dev^oped since 1983. These framev/orks have 
been Increasingly recognized throughout the country as state of the art documents. Numerous other 
guides and booklets have been produced to assist teachers and others In making the necessary 
curricular shifts. 

As is now well understocKi, Instruction and assessment strategies must be designed and Imf^emented 
in concert with curriculum content, A major misjudgment concerning instruction has been the view 
that methodology can be learned generically. As researched and articulated by Leo Shulman, there 
are particular methodologies In each subject area, related directly to the nature of the understandings 
and skills of the subject area. The development of ongoing mechanisms for large scale professional 
development in each subject area has been a key objective over the last seven years. 

The passage of SB 1882 (1988) has created an Infrastructure for subject matter staff d^elopman:. 
The strongest features of the previously existing projects in literature, writing, and mathematics will be 
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Incorporated Into other subject area projects that are now getting underway. The 1980s have been 
the emergence of a new vmye of leaders In the curricidar areas; the need rraw is to invest heavily In 
the nurturing these teacher-l^ers ami in the broader fact^ty development, with priority to s'te- 
based efforts that use directly tocher-leaders from the scIkkiI or district. 

Sn asse^ment. a mafor ml^udgment has been that tt did not matter much what was tested as long 
as the test was efficient (inexpensive) ar?d rellaWe (fcM- the purposes of dlscrimlf^tion). Having 
achievement measures In agreement with the goals of Instruction has simply not been a priority. All 
that Is changing rapkSiy now, with a national movement toward autimntic assessment centered In the 
u^ of performance tasks. The Callfomfe Assessment Program (CfiP) has mob8i2©j to shift awmy 
trmt the dmninance of mi^lple choice testlr^ to the examination ^udent wori<, away from test 
items created by ps^^KHnetrictens to discriminate among students to assessment tesks created by 
teacher-lepers to match the important qualities of powerful learning tasks. CAP wOl Indude a full 
range (rf performance »asks, from r^atlvely short open response items to ^r-long portfoltos. Already 
writing samples are Included at grades 8 and 12, and open response Items In mathematics tecame 
part of the grade 12 test this y^r. 

With a coherent vision and the b^lef that the vision is achievaWe, It Incomes pcKslble to develop a 
cc^erent Implementatkjn strategy In each cuniculum area. Although the principles are the same in 
each area, there are differences in detaB. Both general principles and currlciilum specific details are 
presented in the fdlov^ng discussions of mathematics and science. A common outline Is used for 
each discussion to allow easier comparisons and generalizations. 

Mathematics Education 

The National Situation 

Mathematics has changed and the rde of mathematics has c;'.anged across jobs and disciplines. 
There Is now a nattonal consensus among the leaders In mathematk^s and mathemattes education on 
the changes needed In Instructional programs. This consensus seeks to Integrate curriculum, 
Instruction, and assessment, with the purpose of allowing ever^' student to become productive In 
his/her use of mathematics. In Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics, 
published in 1989 by the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, the argument Is made that 
doing a better Job In pursuing traditional goals cannot succeed. Success in mathematics requires that 
new programs be designtjd and installed. 

The national promotion of mathematics education reform is growing. The Mathematical Sciences 
Education Board (MSEB) has declared 1990 to be The Year of Dialog. The National Research 
Councfl, on behalf of the MSEB, has already published Everytjody Counts, and virfll publish two more 
documents about curricular refonn in 1^. it also sponsored the development of a quality booldet 
and related material for school PTAs. There are intentions for further public promotion activities in 
1^ (and beyond). 

The MSEB. with Exxon Foundation funding, is sponsoring a California Coalition for Mathematics 
Education. This will involve the corporate and public policy sectors as well as mathematics education 
leadership In California. With an Assembly of &) members, who will elect a governing board of seven, 
the Coallticn will become the primary state instrument for promotion of reform in mathematics 
education, and should be a voice that the Govemor as well as the Legislature will respect. 

Mathematics Curriculum 

A national consensus on mathematics curriculum has emerged. ProbaWy more than In any other 
subject area, there is agreement among the leadership on directions for both content and 
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methodology. The central premie Is that the devdc^Knent of mathematkra} power for all stiKients is 
bdth a iHiactlcal and a mor^ imperative. Our future wori<ers must tm prepared to cope with 
ambiguity, to perceive patterns, arKi to solve uncwiventtonal proWema Every ^udent tterefora, must 
experience a high intercity, mathematically sdid cunlcLdym ^dh year. Them Is no longer any 
legitimate place for a low-le\^. r^iedfal currloiium a larger percental erf our adolescents and 
high school students. 

To quote from EverybCKiy Counts, in the new curHcirtum, the fcK^us will be on: 

* Seeking solutions, nof /i/sf nwmorizing procedures; 

* Bq)}(^ng patterns, not just learning formula; ami 

* Formulating conjectures, nof /asf doing zeroises. 

Much of the specific appltml research In cognitive science (Lauren Resntek's v\fork In particiiar) In 
recent years has stiKfied n^thematics l^mir^. In mathemat{<^, espacHally, it is clear that students 
construct their understanding CHit of per^>n€d encounters with challenging sttimtlons, not from 
fc^lowing and replicating {^ticedures {:»Bsented to them. Every student must be actively engaged in 
mathematlcaHy rich Inquiry, assuming major lespOTSibility for his or her own thinklr>g. 

The 1990 California Mathematics Framework Is nearly comj^eted. It w8l bufld on BverytMxiy Counts 
and the Standards, continuing In the dlr^tfon set by previous stete framevrorks. Fdlowing tfie 
national consensus on gc^ls and underlying assumptions about ^udents' laming, the Framework will 
set specifications for new mathematics programs. K-12. There is tremendous national Interest in the 
new Fiwnework, as California is now r^ognized as the stale with the greatest ambitions and 
strongest leadei^hip in K-12 matiiematics education. 

4ssessmenf erf Matimmattos Achie\/ement 

For the publte, administrators, arKi teachers alike, assessment ttet is used to measure school success 
in matiiematics, most especially the assessment that is us^ for external accountabNity purposes, 
must be aligned with the natfonal consensus goals for mathematics ^ucation. This requires the 
development and imptementatton erf assessment that measures ^udents' productivity, their 
performance on tasks that require mathematical thinking in pursuit df a result that has meaning to the 
student. As these tasks will have essentially the same character instmctional tasks, they will also 
have meaning for the teachers and, thtrafore, be useful for improving Instruction. 

Tfie ne / assessment tasks wOl require students to make decisions on problem formulation, appn^ch 
to solution, and interpretatton of results. WhBe miitlpie choice test items may stHI be used to check 
students' knowledge of particular concepts and skills, other forms of assessment wfli be necessary to 
assess students' generative work and their chotees of prottem formulation or approach. This means 
that performance tasks nnust increasingly become the basis for judging mathematical achievement 
required for success in the modern workJ, 

The California Assessment Program (CAP) Is lading the way nationally in the creation and 
Imf^ementatk^n of new assessment in mathematics. For two years, the 12th grade test has irduded, 
on an ^perimental basis, an open-response item for every student, much in the character of a wtting 
sample. This year these Items will be officially include in the CAP matrix sampling of student 
performance. Scoring this sample of st>«Hent work wBI require the direct participation of high school 
mathemattes teachers. Their experience will t^e invaluat>le in preparing a large number of teachers 
wfio must be Involved In the ot^rva^ions of students at work arkl In the review of studwts' poftferflos 
that wHI become prominent parts of CAP over the next several years. As part of the overall CAP 
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design, the dlstiicts these teachers come from wUI be encourage to take advantage erf nevsrfy 
available local ejqjertl^ and set up local sojrlng sites to score all the other student samjirfes. The 
connection between Instruction and assessment wfll be stressed. There are Initial Indications that the 
necessary inservlce for the teachers w8l be recognized as contribiiting directly to their readiness to 
teach the new programs that are coming. 

New InsUvctiomf Pr^rsuns 

Over the last ^ yeare, elementery maihematics has becwie imjr^sing^y wreak and repetitive. It has 
^bfllzed as a notably low-Intensity curriculum. The mathematical tasks students encounter are 
consi^^V too stellow, arnJ, In contrast with c«her countries, a large potion erf every year after 
kindergarten rehash^ the very san^ material. By 5th gnrcle, the textbcKDk program spends the first 
ten w^s on lessons almost Identical to those from the year before. Middle schod cuniculum 
ojnsl^ «rf more revl^, some 9th grade vt^bulary, and a once-through on a few new topics ^ch 
as negative numb^ and es^cmentials. 

It has become almost axtomatte to say ttet the textbook is the curriculum. Although many teachers 
now make son^ use of supplementary materials for problem solving, the gr«at majority continue to 
be bound by the structure and the intrinste methoddogy <rf the textbod<. The structure as well as 
the nature d Irxlivrfdu^ lessons in existing baste instructional materials is Inconsistent v^h having the 
^iKJents .gaged In challenglr^ mathematical Investigatfons, and complete new programs are 
required at every levd. K-12. New baste Instructfonal materials are required to support the intended 
currteulum. Revisions erf currently a\^HaWe textb(X)ks will not be adequate. 

For elementary schods, the state adoption of instructional materials In 1993 is a critical event. The 
typical district wfll purchase new materials for use beginning In 1994. Thus, there will be neariy four 
years from the adoption of the 1990 Framework to the expectatlewi of teaching the new programs. 
The extent of change from traditional programs wBI seem indigestible to those who have made no 
preparattons. have been indifferent or skeptical atxjut the prospects for a permanent shift. But 
there Is time to prej^re, time to make gradual changes in each school and dassroom starting now. 

High schod mathemattes cun-teulum is an equally serious and more visible problem. The present 
cuniculum. most particiiariy Algebra 1. acts as a filter that scuttles the cdlege possibilities for far too 
many students. A new cuniculum in which most students study successftilly at l^st two years of a 
core cunlcuium sequence Is e^ntial. A six year secondary curriculum developmerTt at the 
University of Chicago Is n^rfng completion, and potentially Imfxjrtant work has iDeen done In Hdland, 
England, and Australia. Of especially great importance are the two high schod mathematics projects 
that started this year in Califomia. one through San Francisco State University, the other through the 
University of Califomia at Davis. By 1^. each d these will have developed three years of new 
cunlcuium designed expressly to meet the University of California's A-F requirements. 

Equally Important in high schod mathemattes is the development and implementation of Matf? A and 
Math B. These courses are being developed and Implements as replacements for the traditional 
General Math, a completely rem^lal course. Math A and B, in great contrast, are designed to 
engage the students in doing sdid mathematics, and to create the possibility for many of the students 
to move subsequently Into the cdlege preparatory courses, a path which other 9th grade courses 
seal off. 

Professional Development 

fWost existing teachers, as well as most new teachers, will require continuing professional support to 
teach the new mathematics programs. Teachers need time to themselves, time with their colleagues 
In their schods, and time outside their districts conferring with the larger state and national 
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community of mathematics education ra^ormers. ^jbstantial amounts of quality time are require. 
Time after school simply is not enough. 

We have to remember the tremendcxjs scope and depth of the change we are asking from teachers; 
om^shot demonstrations fall far short of what teach^ need and have a right to export. While a 
highly motivated and Indi^trlous teacher <^ pull \ms^ or himself into a new InstHK^iwral approach 
after one good demonstration and explanation, thP more typical teacher canrK* Me it from ^wf& 
even after participation in a v^l run, intensive summer Institute. Tochers who ^ the general 
direction must have supi^ and time planning their own teaching, for ob^rving ethers teaching, 
for reflecting ^one, a^ id-most ail-for di^ussing in depth with tt^r collogues tfie issues of 
curriculym, instruction, and ^^ss^ment that they all share in tnHy significant degrees. 

The California Mathemattes Pr^^ect has become the larger and most visitt© tocher Inservfce prc^ram 
in mathemat{« ^iKatfon v/jih 16 sites, it provides Int^slve summer Institutes for several hundred 
tochers annually, with some academic year support, A rmjor inci^se In the academlc-^r activities 
Is essential If the newly emei^ng teacher-<^ers are to be us^ eff^tix^. Ttie site dir^ors have 
been and continue to be vfta^ members of the national as well as stete ojnsensus on mathematics 
education, so the ^ate is In the enviable position of having its main staff development mechanism 
fully aligned v\rfth its cunicular exp^tattons. 

Schoof Site Mathematics Education Leaders 

Using the experiences that teach^ are having in their own school is far more powerful than having 
most erf th^r staff develofKnent on sometj{xiy e/se's turf, not directly related to their own students and 
their own school. Program Improvement and faculty d^elopment go hand-ln-hand, and the teachers 
need to become responsible at the scfrool site for their program. 

Active, effective support of school facdtlcs as they seek to install new ntathematlcs programs will 
require able school-site leaders. Such leaders are new rare. It is unrealistic to expect the school 
principal to play this role in more tfan one subfect ar^, and the mathematics leader wKf often not be 
the principal. It is also unrealistic to expect one district office mathematics specialist to f^ay this role 
for even five, much less ten or 20 schods. David Marsh, in Buildirrg Effective Middle Schoois, a 
report of case stiKJies of eight middle schools eml^rk^ on major improvement efforts, notes that, 
"Critical to the implementation of Indi^ual program dements was the Importance of the development 
of lead teachers.'' 

While there Is rcx>m for some variation in the designation and prepamtion of the leaders-two are 
greatly prafened bacaose of the support they give each other-it is clear that they will need substantial 
sponsor^j development suppwt, over a thr^- to four-year f^riod. requiring an explicit commitment 
from the dlstrlct/sdiod. 

There is growing experience In the development erf teacher^eaders within the California Mathematics 
Project (CMP) and other mathematics inservlce programs. We now see the necessity for each 
prospective teacher^^der to have gone through the CMP or other baseline Inservice. Districts then 
need to make three- to four-year commitments to sutjstanlial released time for the prospective 
teacher-leaders. Their initial guidance and support will come most typically from CMP support of 
them as Sen/or fellows. As the CMP sites continue their gradual shifting to concentrating on 
l^dership development, the second wave of state leaders, those who emerged in the late 1980s, wilt 
increasingly take responsibility for summer and other Institutes for several thousand teachers each 
year. 

As the site leaders mature, they will assume increasing responsibility for their scho^ faculty's 
professional development, which will experienced as part and parcel of installing new programs, 
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not simply as increasing teachers' skills. The CMP wi support these site leaders throughout the 
academic ^r, with all released time and financial support for the teachers provided by the district. 
By the iTS£d-1990s, most schools can have the capacity for doing it ttiems^ves at their own sites, the 
only way reform can occur on a sweeping scale. 

Science Education 

The National Situation 

Driven by the need for international ccwnp^iveness, fsibllc support for scientific and iechi .logical 
literacy for all ^udents has now reached the (x^isdousness €» pollcynnakers at the nattonal levgl. At 
this lima, »:ience ediK^ation iad<s ftm high d^ree of nattomd cormensus em^glng amcKig the 
le^ershlp In rnathematlcs ediK^tion. WhBe groups Indudlng tfie NCTM and MSE8 speak wdth £ 
cc»nmon language and dlTK^ton, sciefK:e ^iK^ton groups IndiKlIng NSTA, AAAS. and NSF have not 
yet articulated a joint strategy for the impftwement of sctemie learning on a rational scale. Thp 
cunent national focus statement for science educatton Is the ^AAS Scimce For Ail /^nericans 
puWicatfon. Although Science For M Atmrlcans Is regard«l, It doss not have the specificity 
necessary to guide curriculum and iri^riKtlon and establishes a ' that is beyond the ken of some 
readere. For sdence education to proceed apace, nattonal scie> iducatkMi lead^, as well as 
state and Ick^I leaders, need to artk:ulate a national visbn. 

Science educatlcKi has suffered, like other curricirfum areas, by It^ing tcKJCh with the maj jr Ideas that 
comprise the sclentfflc disciplines. Science educatkjn has moved away from laming tfie major kleas 
In the field to a point where students study ti.e trees but fan to urKierstand v^t the fores. Is. Part of 
the difficulty for this period (rf aimless (curricular) m^rKiering arises from a lack erf certaint/ abcHJt the 
cunent paradigms of science. In geology, we are stil in the Infancy erf the ne«^' paradigm based on 
plate tectontes. Crustal evolution has only been consWered theoretically sound for the last 20 to 40 
years. In bk^ogy, organte evolutkjn Is cleariy the dominant paradigm but ^Hl suffere from puWIc 
uncertainty caused by the religious z^l of a sm^l, vocsU minority. As a result, our life science 
programs have no Intellectual Integrity because they have no paradigm to use for a backbone. In 
physics, with the paradigm shift to Einsteinlan mechantes at the turn of the century, its sophistication 
and abstractkjn are so high that science educators, as a group, simply sun-ender the Idea of bringing 
the re^ paradigm of physics into the K-12 arena. In orcfer for science education to be consistent with 
modern scierice, we need to restore these paradigms to prominence. 

Anrther asf^t erf sdence education that has only recently bi neffted from renewed interest and 
progress Is our understanding of how students learn science. The recent and rapid developments in 
cognitive psychology have helped us to move science education from information transmissk)n to real 
understanding. This new learning theory woukl have teachers wori< with students In small group 
sitiatlons where students benefit from the prior knowledge and understanding they bring to the 
classroom setting. Teachers are now learning where the major misconceptions lir. in >^rious facets of 
science learning. Helping students distinguish mass from weight, heat f'om temperature, and speed 
from acceleration requires more than being able to repeat definitions ana. instead, requires students 
to devdop deep conceptual understanding. Unfortunately, relatively few of the nation's science 
educators are up to date In this area of cognitive psychology and even fewer teachers and students 
benefit from this line of research. It is necessary to upgrade the level erf discussion about science 
learning so all teachers, especially those in grades K^5, will employ these techniques regularly in their 
science teaching. 

Science and Technology Curriculum 

Several Important documents have recently been release which allow people and ideas to converge 
around the major elements of the science education reform. Common among these documents is an 
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omphaste cwi integrating teisic science education with techndogy education, and the Implicattons df 
bcAh science and techndogy on «Dciety. ^so common anKHig these d<x^ments Is general 
agreement wSh the need for a strong (»mmitment to inching the disdf^lnes of science through the 
over-arching themes which mai<e science OMnprehensftrfe on the grarxi scale. Mc^ erf the cunr 't 
literature in science education buRds on the recent wori< of cognitive psychdogi^ who have begun 
the labcM'-intensive tasl< erf studying hxm students ieam science cofTcef^ and where mlscorH^^ions 
or naive theories arise. FMly, the rhetoric (Ixit not the reality) erf science education addresses the 
need of science learning for all students. Mo^ importantly, the emergence of these Ideas hes created 
an atmosphere o* h^hy tension wtiere science educators debate the important Issues In an effott to 
operatlonalize these common elements for aS ^udents. 

The Califcmila Science Frmtework ^ a ^id ^rt in bringing together tf>e various view^x^ts in the 
science ediK^aticm community. The twN Framewc^ is deaHy thematic and parad^nnatic in its 
organizatton the content section. To sonie exlert, ft includes the science, t^nol<^ and society 
persf^lve without diuting tf^ crediWIlty d the science. This is partiy due to enjr interest In 
describing fewBr concefrfs to be treated in more dej^h. The Framm/ork dso includes references to 
the research of the cognitive psydioiog'sts in a way that communl<^tes to our primary audiences of 
teachers and Instructional materials develof:«rs. The Fmmework is also specific on the Intents and 
detaUs for hoping all students, including special needs students, understarKl the ideas in science. 
While it might be said that tiie Framework, which embodies the collective strategies erf AAAS, BSC'S, 
NSF and others, could be used to forge the natlcHial consensus, our pdicy should be to share 
activ^y the st^e and substance of our Framework with crther natlojial leadership organizations Of 
course, our state should loW}y other facets of the educatfonal sy^em including in^ructional materials 
dev^o^Tjent, teacher training, and school accountability mechanisms. 

Msessment of Scientific Uterac^ 

The e?fectiveness of sdence education is rarely assessed at the local and state levels. When it is 
assessed, It is done rather pooriy in paper-and-pencil, multiple choice formats that measure the lowest 
common denominator of factual recall. Some woi^ argue that regular assessment is strategically 
important because it heightens the impact and prie>rity df sclerrce as a f!^ of study. We need to 
assess science regularly to iceep it In the puttie eye as a priority, as well as measure it in a way that 
models the best of instruction. Several states and lighthouse districts liave begun the development of 
new and promising forms of assessment. TSie most (xjmpeiling argument that large scale 
performance assessment in sclera Is possible is the recent perftmrnnc^ testing of ^ 4th graders 
(over 200,000) in New York, Other forays into non-traditional assessment methiods such as Joan 
Baron's work in Connecticut arxJ Jen^ Pine's work in Pasadena, both funded by the Natkjnal Science 
Foundation, give us some hope tlrnt quality science assessment is on the ticsizon. 

Keeping the science assessment in the forefront by continuing the multiple choice teeing at the 
8th grade is a necessary but insufficient condition for the critically needed reformation of testing. The 
new committees for 6th and 12th gra a CAP science tests, as well as those working on the Golden 
Stale Examinations for biology and chemistry, need clear direction on the parameters of quality 
science assessment so they can begin their woi1< in earnest. Such direction must include an 
expectation lo measure understanding deeply; to assess as we instnjct; and to test students' abilities 
to think through complex issues in science and technology. Strong leadership Is essentfel if these 
committees are to deliver on the promise of authentic assessment during 1990. Once the direction of 
appropriate measurement of science is agreed upon, setting future goals and targets will be more 
meaningful. Of course, teachers must also be assessed with the same dedication to measuring the 
depth of their understanding as opposed to the breadth of their subject matter knowledge. The 
Commission on Teacher Credentialing (CTC) is already in the process of developing test specifications 
consistent with the new ideas of the science reform. 
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Science hstntctional Materials 

^most ali science educators (and many publishers) wotrtd agree that thf qiaSlty an J quantity of 
science learning materi^s are deploral^e. The texts are baral, the techncHogy is pede^rlan. and the 
hands-on kits are ^drtuaiiy unused. Hands-on science is on the wane as demonstrated in a 
longitudinal comparison d Nationat Assessment (NAEP) data. So. it Is difficuit to imagine the depth 
turnaround in tfie dev^opment and utifizatlon qusrilty instructiCKtal materials. The NSF 

funded fnJad progran^ are Ihe brighter hope for production of quality science in^ructloml materials. 
TTie 1 1 pn^ects rang® from a light dosB ^ literacy to more a\^nt gande tedmdogy-ba^ programs. 
AlthcHjgh the dev^opment coste tor these programs are high fyMh a prelected bwestment of over $77 
mWion fw 11 K-8 programs), they are llkdy to acquire the return on investment publisfws oe\^op 
nwk^ing strategies to rmkB tit^ materys a\«ii€^e and routin^y used in dassrooms around tf^ 
ration. 

The Cedifomla Science Framework instru(^k)nal materials criteria are consorrant with ratkml reform 
agendas created by AAAS Pr^^ect 2mi and the f4ational Center for Improving Science Edu<»tton. 
The Framework contains 11 criteria that boWly set standards for quality Instructiorral materials. These 
criteria, when apfrfled to the range InstnictkMial materials, will easBy s^rate the wheat from the 
ciiaff. In point of fact, lnstru<aic«Tai materials dev^opers are concerned that Califomia may adopt the 
1 1 NSF triad fMtjgrams in favor of traditional text&cMsks that read like foreign language dtetkmaries. 
The Ffameworif criteria are broad enough to Include technology and kit-based programs, the content 
of which mu^ maintain both rigor and depth of treatment, iHopefully, the materials under 
development will take the first !o:^ 3tep towards ensuring equity and In-depth understanding of 
sciem^e. 

School-Bas^ Implementation 

Providing staff dev^opment to individual teachers and administrators outside tfie context of their 
school and district often results in a lack of dassroom applfcation. It is extremdy difficult for teachers 
artd administrators to take new techniques Into an environment driven by the status quo. Our 
tradition of using pull-out programs for teachers should be done aymy with Just as \m pfmse out 
ptil-out programs for students. Instead, we should ct^te Implementation strategies that preserve the 
schooi as the iocus of control so that needed changes are seen In the light of the conditkms 
(induding human and physical resources) existing at the site. We will need the optimal mixture of 
leadership and teacher empcwerment to achieve tire t^s erf reform we envision. 

Restructuring and schod-based management are processes by which significant reforms in science 
educatfon can be achi^/ed. Two models tor restructuring elementary arKj secondary science 
education In C^'^jmla are likeiy to provkte the Impetus for large-scale change if they are 
supfixjrted and su^lned for a five-year perkxi. The elementary Califomia Science Im^ementatlon 
Network (CSIN) has create a two-tier sy^em of support for elementary school change. In the first 
tier, science staff developers are located regionally and glwvn professional development In the 
technk^ues of peer coaching, adult learning, and site-bas^J implementatton models. With their 
knowledge erf high quality Instructional materials and procedures for school-level change, the science 
staff developers work with elementary science mentors (the second tier) to Install reai science learning 
In every K-6 dassroom. In the same way. the California Scope. Sequence and Coordination (SSC) 
^H -jjact is enlisting 100 high schods to alter the traditional sequence of biology, chemistry and 
physics to a European model where students study all the disciplines each week. In this project. 
Department chairs take responsibility for the restructuring process. In both CSIN and SSC, the school 
site is the unit of implementation and change. 
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Professional Devehprmnt 

A profoundly different approach Is needed In science staff devdopment. Teacher training in sc^ce 
education has charged materially since the NSF Institutes of the ioms. it's like the Woody Allen 
saw, The fooi here is ted: yeah, and there's ncH miK:h of it either." In cm^ sense, the wholesale 
Investmertf In staff dev^opmertt Is ma cost-efectl\^ because It has such llttia Impact on the dally 
classroom ritu^. In another sense, the tc^t investment in human capitsd is an c^or m magnitude 
less than what is ne^ed to effect the degree of change that is nesd^. Of course, what we re^y 
need is to dev^op ami v^ldate su«^ssftJ models ^ staff development and then c^in the funds to 
train all our teadiers, administrators, aktes and others. 

The (SB 1882) Calffomia Science Pn^ect (CSP) has the pc^entlal to brbig about some major changes 
In how we provide prc^ssion^ ^ff development to teachers; it wHI be based in targe measure on 
our new Science Fmmework arnl Is, therefore, thematic and Interdfejffrfifmry, The jMtj^ject erf 
teachers sharing |:m3fessiond craft knoiMedge may bring about significant improvements in the 
Investment In teacher education. Fortunately, the CSP sugge^ a collaborative approach, not unlike 
\wiat Is recoinmended for dassr(Kjm learning. And the very kSea erf mMng staff from Idndergarten 
through high school, with university faculty, has the power to enlighten both entte <rf the teaching 
continuum. After al{, teacher education, as wdl as assessmeru, should be in sht er^ce of 
imU-ucUon. In a simBar vein, the Califom® School Leadership Academy c^ers hop in the 
professionalism of administrators to support quality school-based science fw^rams. Although the 
existing science module predates the new framework, it has the potential. If reworked, to begin 
developing the capacity of school site leaders to support the new science education. 

Next Steps 

The cun-lculum reform agenda has been well established now In each curriculum area. The main 
concern erf the discussion group should be what strategies to recommend for developing and 
implementing the reform goals. 

We have identified assessment measures, instructional materials, arnJ faculty development as the 
levers. In the case of assessment, the use of alternatives to ^esertf commercial tests is vital. What 
incentives can be used to have districts shift tfielr attention more to performance assessment? In the 
case of Instructional materials, how can a market for new, not just revised, programs be created, 
given that most teachers have experience only with traditional textbook programs? 

Teacher-leaders regulariy working at the school site are necessary for shifting the scItooI culture and 
sustaining reform. Even larger Is the amount of sponsored time needed for the entire professional 
staff. The nmtitrai Issue, of course, Is how to finance the faculty development Within that, however, 
the discussion group also needs to consider whether contact time writh students should remain the 
same, or if additional staff could free substantial teacher time during regular school hours. 

More broadly speaking, the discussion group should consider the Issue of pace of change. How slow 
can it be and still maintain momentum; how fast can It be pushed without burnout or revolt among 
the teachers and administrators? 
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Introduction 

T(xJay, compleiing high sch(xrf Is judged to be the minimum requirement for add©sc©nts and 
comfrfeting college is Increasingly vimmi as the functional equivalent of the high s<^<Jol dlfrfoma of 
only a few y^rs ago. According to the Bureau of Latjor Statistics, tlie number of jc as with higher 
skill requirements wi continue to expand for the next 12 years, VWiBe tcrtal employment will grow by 
19% by the year 2000. It Is estimated that the demand for technicians and workers with related sklISs 

expand greatly. Also, the gap between what an average college graduate and an average high 
schocri graduate ^ms is v^^idening dramatically. In 1^ college gra«iuates earned 40% more than 
high school graduates. 

Tt^ responslbBlty of high schcK^s Is to assist high school students to make the transftkwi to 
postsecondary Itfe whettier it be to a four-y^r college, community colleg©, technical school, or to a 
job In the business worid. It Is criK^ial during this process that high schools vwk with colleges, 
univereltles, and business to provide dear ^ndards and approaches to or^nize baste f^ograms 
and coherent servte^ for a// students. It is parttetMarty important that schools join with business in 
agreeing upon these stamJards for apprenticeships, hiring criteria, and criteria for adN^rrcement In jobs 
so that there w8l be dear Incentives for all students to complete a rigorous high schod program. 

In addltk^n, high schools must have ^rong approaches which help potential dropouts stay In school 
and apprcMches that draw tho«5e who have already dropped out back Into school. 

Transition Areas 

One way to examine high school prc^rams and philosophies is In relatton to four transition areas: (1) 
graduates who go on to a four-year ccrflege; (2) graduates who go on to a community college; (3; 
graduates who go direcily to work; and (4) students who dr<^ out of high schod. This in no way 
Implies ttet these are or should be tracks \mo wisteh students are channeled or Isolated; In fact, all 
students must be encourage d to strive for their highest possible level of performance. 

What the transition areas reflect are destinations for stud ents-three of which are desirable and one of 
which Is not. The challenge for schools Is to rrsount effective programs leading to the three 
destlnattons and help students select the highest possible goals and gain the skJs needed to succeed 
In college or at wortc. For each destination, strong Instruction for ali students In a sophisticated core 
curriculum Is the focal point, but each destination shoi^d also have dear standards-specific 
Information for students on what they must do to succeed In reaching the destination of their choice. 
Each destination requires schools to develop approaches based on the specific needs of the youth in 
that category, emphasizing the need to develop the thinking and literacy skills necessary to be 
produdive citizens in this democracy and to meet current and future job market demands. 

The Importance of Standards 

In 1983, California launchec an effort to develop a professional consensus on the cunlculum that 
would be taught to all students. As a result, curriculum standards and framewQri<s have been 
develop^ for each of the major subject areas. Tire standards and frameworks form a common core 
of knowledge for all students and reflect the critical thinking and problem solving skills so Important in 
all four transition areas. 

We have also succeeded In getting : lany more stude.nts to take harder courses. Since the passage 
of SB 813 in 1983 all students must complete at least three years of English, two years n{ 
mathematics, two years of science, three years of social science, one year of fine arts or foreign 
language, and one semester of economics. As a result, since 1983, 40,000 more seniors each have 
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taken a third year of science, a third year of mathematics and a fourth year of English. !n addltk>r», 
^% fTTore students am taking physics than In 1^-84. 64% more students are taking chemistry, and 
43% more students are taking advanced mathennatlcs. The irjcreases are partfeulariy dramatic In 
lower socfoeconomlc areas. Gmde 12 mathomatics scores on the CAP have Improved by 1.1 grade 
levels since 1^ as well as a one-half grade Improvement In r^lng during the same time larlod. 

The present Issue Is how can we sustain this progress by continuing to redesign courses to make 
cor© content more accessltte to a!i students. With the agreement on the core curriculum to be 
taught, It Is cnjclal that schools focus on setting clear performance standards for students whether 
tfiey are ojMege bound or pian to trar^sltlon directly to work. 

VWth these standards, schools shoukJ be aUe to: 

* avoid student tracking f^ans that deny any ^udent access to a fully balanced program of 
gener^ educatbn and electh^; 

* estaWlsh criteria to h^p students understand the skills and level of effort needed to prepare 
for success In work or community college as well as for a four-year college; 

* organize more powerful support programs to help studi aim as high as possiWe and 
expand their choices for their destination after schonf (e.y., work, community college or fou'- 
year cdlege); 

* diagnose, early on. students having proWems and devdop approaches to assist them; 

* provkSe dear Incentives and goals for whteh students can strive whether they are cdlege 
bound or j^an to transition directly to work; and 

* establish strong partnerships with businesses based on clear definitions of what skills are 
ne€d(Kl by students when they leave scliool. 

With starKlards In place the organization of the school should be such that the climate Is one that 
creates a can<fo atmosphere with a rigorous curriculum for all students. Partnerships with businesses, 
colleges and universities should be commonplace and programs developed in conjunction with the 
school should be accessible to all students. A bullt-ln Incentive system which would give hiring 
preferences, training opportunities, and higher wages bas«l on an agreed upon set of criteria would 
ensure a higher level of competence from our graduates. Incentives for successful scfioofs should be 
provided and they should be encouraged to become training institutions for other schools that need 
assistance. 

Finally, the nature and value of the present high school diploma must also be explored. Recognizing 
and rewarding learning effort and achievement appear to be the key mothrator for students. The 
diploma could be made more meanlngfy.' to employers by Including data such as atteiidance, courses, 
taken, performance in skill areas, and where appropriate certified occupatkjnaf competencies. 
Employers can also start demanding high school transcripts and give academic achievement much 
greater weight when hiring, as is done in other countries such as Japan. 

Detailed Discussion of Transition Areas 

Keeping the Importance of standards in mind, the four transition areas menroned earlier are 
discussed in greater detail below. 
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Transi^on to Four-Ymr University or College 

Present data Indicate that aboyt 14% of students entering high schooS eventually enroll at four-year 
Institutions of higher learning and approxlrriately half ^ those wBf svontu^'^w receive a bachelor's 
degree after five years of college. Our gmi is to increase the numoer at i^tuaents who enroll In 
cdleges and universities and who receive a ^chelof's degree tc at least 25% erf ihose students who 
initially enter high school. With this ambitious goal, strategies must be adof^^ by high schools that 
ensure ali students have the opportunfty to go on to Institutions of higher learning' A number or 
strategies *«ive already emergeo as schods and districts strive tovs^rds this Importartf goal. They are. 



Systematicaily and delibemtely treat all ^Ktents as if they ar& college bouml. Through 
counseling, course efiroflments and support services, ensure that all stiKlents have the 
oppCHtunfty to compieia the college preparation ojurse sequence. Emb^ed In this strategy 
Is equal access for all ^udents to the core curricidum. Processes ha\^ to 1^ In place so 
f^rents and students resize cations and begin f^annlng ^riy on vsdlh counselors and/or 
advisors atwut those options. A systematic planning process Is used to make college 
preparation for all grouj^ erf students a priorfty. UCO and APPt programs are examples of 
this type of appraach. Strategies such as tfsose used In these programs also link a rigorous 
academic curriculum and baste support services to students. 

Redesign courses to deliver a rich, sophisticated curriculum to the average or below-average 
student. Math ^ is an example of this strategy. The key here is to change the deiivery of 
courses to meet the diverse ne^s ot more ^udents while not reducing standards. Since 
California students come from such different backgrounds. schcK)ls must accommodate 
learners from various cultures with materials and teaching strategies that deliver e ch 
curriculum In new ways. A rigorous curriculum that challenges all students to think creatively, 
problem sc^ and comf^te with students from other ^ates and countries must be the 
cornerstone of this strategy. A new cun-lculum like Afatf) A allows more stiKlents to enter 
college preparatory course sequences sln^ It prepares students for algebra through more 
active learning. College preparatory specialized programs should be Integrated in the regular 
academic programs and not be viewed as add-or^s. Addressing remediation without rernoving 



PPPI (Assessment, Banning, Programming artd Intervention Program) was develop^ in 1973 
on a pilot basis In Evanstor,, Illinois to increase the pod of under-represent^ minorities in 
advanced placement courses. The program was instituted In 1987 In Centlnela Valley Union 
High School District with the Intent of ifK:r^slng the pool erf urwler-represented mIrKjrity group 
members In UC/CSU approve courses. Program participants are provided with in-depth and 
on-going guidance, challenging coursewori<, and Interventions design^ to prepare students 
for college admission upon graduation. In addition, a homeroom advisement period is required 
for ninth grade participants. Parents involvement is also an integral part of the program. 

^ Math Ah an innovative new course that Involves active leaming of mathematical concepts 
which will prepare students for Algebra 1 or continue in an Integrated sequence of Math B 
and Math C. The course Includes solving real life problems which emphasize exploring, 
investigating, reasoning, and communicating rather than arithmetic algorithms in orcier tiiat 
students will be ready and able to make mathematically Informed decisions in relation to their 
Jobs, their government, and their lives. Among the goals of Math A is to use concrete models 
and visual representations to provide the student with a firm basis for sound mathematics' 
kJeas while transitioning from the concrete to the abstract. This course allows more students 
to enroll In the tradittonal college mathematics sequence or to be better prepared for 
community college work. 
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students from colfege prepamtofy dasses Is a strategy that successfui high schooi programs 
have used. 

* Identify a group of mdemchieving or average students as a special group targeted for 

college preparation. The strategy hers has been to take a group erf students who would not 
likely aspire to or succeed In pr^rlrig tho^Ts^es for college, given the fegiriar sdrad 
s^lng, and give them some special Importance, bulkJ a sense trf camar^Jerie and provHe 
them with special support and assistance from a t^m of teache'^. In osder to be a p^rt of 
the spec^l group students and <^en ttielr f^rents are required to make a formal commitment 
to ^icceeding In the prc^ram and achieving their end goal StitJents are put In appropriate 
ad\«nced dasses and receive Wlvidu^ help through counsding, tutoring, or other means, 
rhe students Involved beconre part a unique cohesive group ^ri\rfng to^^rd a sf^iffc gMl, 
and this h^ps bufld a ^rong emotional connection b^een th^r peere and the school. 
Programs that have ys^J this strategy to Identify lar^-groups and estal^ish quantitative goals 
for students going on to a four-year cdlege are mVI&. Project 200d. and the others 
prevlou^y mentkmed. 

Strategles such as these often Invdive developing collaborative programs with higher ^ucatlon 
Instltuttons artd/or business groups. Instead of working In Isolation, schods v^ork In partnerships with 
other agencies to Increase the number of students v#io will enroll in cdlege. especially low-income 
and minority students. 
Transition to Ckmimunlty Coiiege 

Currently, about 35% of students entering high school eventually enrdi In community collegDS, but 
only about 10% of those entering high school earn an associate degrea Our goal Is to Increase the 
number of students who enroll In community colleges and who receive an associate degree to at 
least 25% of those students who initially enter high snhod. Two effective strategies to help achieve 
this goal are emerging. They are: 



AVID (Advancement Via IfK^lvldyal Deteimlnation) programs began In San Diego County, arxJ 
includes 35 high schods and five middle schools, the University of California, the California 
State University, community colleges, and the State Department of Education, as well as 
pareots, community, and business groups. It Is a language arts-based pragram that uses 
waiting as a learning too! In all subjects to pr^re ethnic and low-Income students for four- 
year-college ^Iglbllity. AVID consists of rsgi^riy scheduled elective dasses In grades nine 
through twelve which focus on skills students will need to aualify for and succeed In college 
(e.g., study skBIs and note taking). All participating student are placed in advanced-level 
courses. Instruction consists of cdlege preparatory cun-lculum written and taught 
collaboratively by high school and college instructors. Other components are groups led by 
futors from local colleges and flekl trips to colleges or places cultural interest. 

' Project 2000, a joint school district/business partnership In Bakersfield, is ultimately designed 
to upgrade the expectations and performance of the average student? as they transition from 
6th to 7th grade. 3th to 9th grade, and 12th grade to college OR 12ti, grade to the working 
world. It provWes additional support of about $400 to the average student through small 
class size, state-of-the-art technology, one-to-one counseling, self-esteem buBdIng activities, 
tutoring assistance; time for intensive interactions among teachers, the latest In teaching 
techniques; and parent involvement. The initial target population consists of 400 9th grade 
students who are members of groups that are under-represented In Institutions of higher 
learning and who have potential for success In college but whose present achievement in 
academk: subjects is Inadequate. 
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High sc/ioo/s and community coileges work togeiher to the stamiards sttKienis must 
meet to succeed in community coiiege and also for th&m to able to transfer to a four-year 
institution. Presently, many ot the community cdlege ^udsnts do not see the connection 
between the two-^sr co!lege areJ the four-year cdlege. Strategies developed by both post- 
secwTdary institutions and the high schod must ^ve to Increase the rates df tranjrfer to the 
four-year in^ltufons, ixjt must also increase the numt}^ of ^udents achieving associate 
degrees which qualify them for employment In technical flekis. A recent review of the ft/Saster 
Plan for Higher Education culminated In a major rdorm (AB 1725) which, among other 
elements, emf^siz^ rmti^dation f^ran^ leading to the associate degree. These 
programs have inclosed ^>fts by community cdleges to a^ist ar^J olvise high school 
students through odmlsslcsifs. ass^ment, guidance and wlentatlon a€^\4ti^. High schools 
must continue to work dos^y with the community college system to set stendards for 
students erttering rrratrfcUation programs from high scNxrfs arKl standards for students 
transferring from community colleges to CSU or UC. These standards should be dear to all 
high ^^hooi personn^ arxi their students. 

Mg/i schooi Career-Vocational fm>grams. Regional Occuprntional Programs/Centers (ROP/C), 
community colleges am/ private businesses wor^ (^l^orativefy to set clear stmdards and 
incenims for suc€:essfulfy completing high ^hooi and community college courses preparing 
stmients fm particular fobs. The T-TEt^ program Is an examj^e a f^rtnershlp between an 
automobile manufacturing business and eau<mtlon to pro\^e technlcafly and academically 
aiDle high school students with ad\«nced technical prc^rams at th^ cc ege Iw^. The T-TEN 
program operates at 15 locations throughout the country. Partnerships such as this need to 
be expanded in additional technical areas. Tiie 2+^ programs which are generally known as 



T-TEN (Toyota Techndogteal Education Network) Is a joint partnership program among Toyota 
Motors, a community college, and feeder high schods to provide technically and acsKJemlcally 
able high school students with advance technic^ programs at the college level. The 
program was launched nationwide, about two years ago at 15 community colleges to 
adequat^y train aspiring auto macfTanics for an increasingly high-tech field. 

El Camino Community College and Centinela Valley Union School District have been involved 
In the program for some time. Ventura Community College along with Ventura Unified School 
District and Santa Paula Union High School District have recently joined tf>e natlonwkJe 
networi(. High schod T-TEN students attend dasses at the community college In the 
afternoon as a supprfement to their regular academic schod program earning concun-ent credit 
at both educational Institutions. Once parttelpants complete high school, they will continue 
auto technician training, IndtKiIng Toyt^a-sf^iflc courses artd will be p^ced In paid Internship 
with Toyota. In addition, students will be given an op.jortunity to complete an assoctete 
degree. Upon completion of their degree, they will be offered preferential consideration as 
permanent employees of Toyota dealerships. Toyota also offers full scholarships to qualified 
students, induding a cdlection of tools valued at $3,500 after completfon of the program. 



There are 21 funded 2+2 programs which have been successful throug^^out the state and 
which are in varying phases of development. The differing models have focused on career- 
vocational education usually generated by local need, cornmunlly accessibiiity, and job market 
demands. Phase l (Planning): Thirteen prefects are designed to develop a model for 
articulating vocational education programs, induding processes for linkage among community 
colleges, high schods, regional occupation programs, and adult schools; identification of 
needs; potential programs/courses to be articulated, agreements and procedures and job 
market potential. Example: Foothill-DeAnza Community Cdlege District, Fremont Union High 
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aftJcuiation programs, coordinate the last t\^'j years of high school ard ROP/C with two years 
of community cdlegs work in sequentially t'.?\?elopeef courses In a particular content area. 
Each partlcirating Institution signs an agreoAient which describes the responslbSities of the 
parties invdved. 

Transition to Worii 

Students must be equij^jed to move from schod to work with skBIs that are far more than minimal. 
Our goal is to have 40% the ^dents who enter high schoo! make the transition to work with skills 
that will ^We them to succeed in the wofkfo.-ce. Th^e students wHi need Increasing sophisticated 
reading, writing, computing, thinking and problem-SQiving skSIs in order to perfonn in more technical 
jobs. 

Currently, there are no dear performance standards and r^A*ards for students who are making the 
transition directly from high school to wwk. As a resdt ^ents oftun have littte or no Incentive to 
work hard because they can attain a high school difrfoma with a minimum amount of effort. The 
business community Is beginning to demand tougher standards for ^ents entering the work force 
directly out of high scimc^. But our young peof^e are not currently aware of these standards until 
they try to get a job and many times, by then, ft Is too late. They have merely focused on 
graduating, not on doing well a/ong the vmy. 

Educators should seize the opportunity to join with the business community to agree on peiformance 
standards for entry into Jobs and make sure students are avmre of tho.j ^r^dards. Uke students 
preparing for higher educatton, students preparing for emj^oyment must receive a rigorous core 
curriculum. In addltton, the agreed up n condlttons and ^ndards for transition to work must be built 
into high schod programs ^riy on. In other countries, employers coukl reward students with 
good high schocrf grades by giving hiring preferences, training opportunities, and higher wages Two 
strategies to conskler are: 

* Schools join with businesses to set clear standards for students to meet if they are to 

succeed in empioyment. The agreed upon standards and incentives must be communicated 
to students In a formal manner. A good examjrfe of how standards and incentives can be 
used Is now being proposaJ by the business community. Several businesses vmnt to 
establish a national computerized data bank that would include infonnation-academic, 
occupational and personal (attendance, tardies) and test results-about students. Although the 
tests woisld be voluntary, businesses hope students woukf be motivated to take them because 
of the prosr^t of obtaining better and higher-paying jobs from companies that subscribe to 



School District, and North County Regional Occupation Program Includes business/secretarial 
and Information/word processing. Phase 2 (Implementation): Seven prc|ects designed to 
make existing artteulatton models fully operational, including wan^nt^ revision and 
refinements. Example: Cerrltos Community College District; ABC. Beitflower, and Norwalk- 
LaMlrada Unified School Districts; Southeast LA. County Regional Occupatk5n Programs; and 
Califomla State University. Los Angeles Includes automotive, drafting and design, electronics, 
manufacturing. Phase 3 (Institutionalization): One projfect designed to expand an existing 
articulation mcsjel which has been partially or fully Implemented to a smoothiy Institutionalized 
process by all partfcipating local education agencies. Los RIos Communii/ College District- 
Elk Grove Unified, Folsom-Cordora Unified. San Juan Unified, and Grant Joint Union High ' 
School Districts; Adult Education Schools; Sacramento County Regional Occupation Program; 
and California State University, Sacramento Includes computer science, electronics, 
mechanics, and office admlnis'. ation. 
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the system. This eff(xt reflects the growing national support for setting standards and creating 
meaningful incentives for students moving directly from high schod Into the work force. 

* Make available to students a sequence of \/ocatfonal education courses that has a strong 

cor® curriculum base. This integration of a strong academic core Into the practical hands-on 
apprcmch of career-vo(^tionai education can give ^udents the nnore sophi^icated skHls that 
so many businesses vrant In their employees. Ifme sequences must ^ buBt upon the core 
cunlculum so that all students benefit from critical4hlnkirTg skfils that can apply to reLl life 
situations. Currently, Model Curriculum Standards and Program Fram^^^s In Vocattonal 
Education have been dev^oped ar^i wHf soon be ready for implen^^rttatlon in targ^^ ar^as. 
A goc^ ^cample of programs whem schools and businesses twrn collabc»ated to give 
stiKlents a strong backaround in wot1< skflls. academic skflls and vmrk are the California 
Partrmr^ip /kiademie^ . Another fMX)mising program Is Jobs tor American Graduate^^ . 

M-Risk Sftirfenfs 

though the number of dropouts in California seems to be hdding steady or even dropping a Wt 
statewide, the dropout rate must still be sub^ntially reduced if our economy is to continue to be 
strong. The goal here Is to reduce the number entering high schotrf ^dents who drop out from 
22.7% to UTKler 10%. This goal Is very ambitious and will require concerted ^orts on the part erf 
parents, teachers, other schod personnel and memfc^rs of the community. Early Identlficattan of the 
potential dropout is crucial. Much research has been done on the kinds of characterlsttes that Identify 
potential dropouts. The most predlcaWe Indica'or Is the student \fl^o is over age for his/her particular 
grade. Other Indicators are lack dl interest, bordom, working full time, substance abuse, pregnancy 
or having a chHd, and a lack of interest In school and schod functions. Once these potential 



California Partnership Academies are youth training, school/business partnerships directly 
geared to job mari<et opportunities In their geographic area. They are design^ to encourage 
youth who prerent a high risk of dropfring out erf sct>ool to remain In school. The concef^ 
has been implemented successfully In the fi^ds of agriculture, buBdIng trades, business, 
computers and other ^ectronte techrKjJogies, and health. PiMto ftinds are matched by the 
business community ensuring that training will occur to give students a marketaNe skill when 
tirey graduate. The basic program involves technical preparation starting with tenth grade 
high-risk stiKlents wtio are programmed for three years In a schooi-within-a-school basis for 
four periods daily, including mathemattes. English, history/socfel science, and a laboratory 
period related to the selected occufatlon. Students sheeted have reasonable potential, but 
shortcomings as seen in patterns erf spotty attendance, poor grades, and lower-than-average 
earned credits. 

Sequoia Union High School District Implemented the first such academy (formeriy known as 
Peninsula Academy) In the earty 1980s. Since then a comprehensive evaluation of the 
Sequoia experience and 20 new orograms in other school districts provide convincing 
evidence tfiat the program works for high-risk youth Statewide, approximately ^0 students 
are Invo ved in programs. 

Jobs for American Graduates (JAG) is a scl- ' '-»-work transition program encompassing the 
following three objectives. (1) reduce the oi out rate; (2) improve the graduation rate; and 
(3) provkie for sustained employment in a quality job. The program consists of Instruction in 
33 employmerit abilities, job development, and placement assistance provided by a 
professional cadre of job specialists, and follow-up suf^ort provided during the first nine 
months of employment following high school graduation. Centlnela Valley Union High School 
District's JAG program enrolls 370 students, who are being served by eight job specialists. 
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dropouts have been Identified, alequate and appropriate a^tance must be given. Conditions which 
help these students to furK^lon t^er are a close relationship with an adult, small dasses, 
considerate IndividLml attention arKi a meaningful core curriculum. 

As schools and districts work to reduce the dropout rate and address the needs of students at risi<, 
two types of strategies are c(Xislder^ key. They am: 

* Sch(x>lyiMe strategies which imck &je progress o# individual students, detect whrni the^ are 
having prtMems, and organize support and assistance fc^ ttmm. In these schocHwkJe 
^rategles, support and assistance from tochers, counselors, iSher schod steff and the 
community are provkl«l based on early warning signs as as In response to the more 
t^lcal prominent ^ns pn^ems. TTie entire school community must take responsibility for 
not letting ^udents ««p through the cracks. 

In a number erf prt^^rams, schools work coilaboratlvely with ccHnmunity agencies or private 
business to assist ^ud^ts at risk. Exam|:ries of such programs are the previously-mentioned 
California Partnership /Umdemies, as well as the Mo«wa«fon and Maintenance^^ and the 
Pregnmt l^inors^^ prc^rams. 

Ant^her schoolwlde ^tegy whteh has been succes^l In many schools Is the use of an 
aivisement j^xjgram. CcHinselors' rdes are re-defined and every prs^ssfona! staff member at 
ttie school takes responsibility for adv'slng s. specific number of students. This t^ erf 
advisor-advisee prograrr results in smaller student-adult ratios for counseling and makes 
tracking an Individual slifient's progress and identlf^ng his or her potential ne^s much more 
feasible. 

There are a number (rf other Interventions used for addressing the needs of students at risk, 
but the most successful ones fit Into a schoolwlde strategy. 

* Strategies which tailor the curriculum and instruction to the needs of students at rfs^. A 
variety of Instructfonal strategies are employ^. Successful programs em?Moy non-traditional 
approaches to teach academic skills, critical thinking and problem solving. Include in the 
approaches shouW be a variety of meaningful real-workJ experiences. Examples of programs 
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Motivation and Maintenance {SB 65) grants provide schools greater flexltjllity in the use of 
existing state categorical funds In order to design programs to meet the ne^s of at-risk 
youth. Each sctool funded hires an outreach consultant who is able to act as an advocate 
for at-risk youth. SB 65 also supports Alternative Education Work Centers, whose purpose is 
to provide education and vocational services for youth who had previously dropped out of 
school. 

Educational clinics are pennitted to fund private agencies to provide diagnostic and intensive 
indivkJualized instruction to youth who have dropf^ out of school and prepare them for re- 
entry Into another educatfon program. 

Pregnant Minor Programs are directed to help pregnant students stay in school, adapt to 
parenthood, and jp^an for the future. 
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refiecting these strategies are tf>e Specialized Secondary Programs and the Education for 
ExcBHerwB Jhrougfi Vocational Preparation^^ programs. 

Schoolwide Issues 

In adkiition to devdoping standards and strategies specific to the r^^s erf ^udents In ^ch of the 
four transition areas, it Is crucial to strengthen the school's overall capacity for Imprcvament. The 
strategies invdved in ^rengthenlr^ this capacity are characterized below. 

Management and Organizaffond Strategies 

These sirategies Involve dlstrictwlde w schodwfde management and or^nlzatlonal Issues, Key 
strategies are: 

* Planning for overall schod Improvement Schools are enwuraged and suK>wted In thinking 
through planning and Implementing Improvemertf effcMts focused m d^lvering a rich 
cunici^um to all students arnJ reflective of the sp^ific ne^s erf their schod: 

* Seeking targets of opportunity whteh bolster e <^chod's (banning and Improvement efforts, 
taking advantage erf new resources such as Schoerf Improvement Progmm w SB 18^ (Staff 
Dev^opment) monies from t^ state or resources r^irected fr<OTi within ©dsling budgets; 

* Maintaining a strong system for monitoring the prepress <rf all stud^s and developing 
procedures to Improve the quality erf key data collection elements for dropouts and 
emfrfoyment placement: arKj 

* Building a strc^ school spirit and emotional connections between students and the schod or 
their program within the schc^. 

Cum'cular, Instructional, and Staff Developrpent Sti^ategies 

These strategies involve redesigning the curriculum and the Instruction^ approaches used to deliver 
that curriculum, and provkJing the necessary training and support to staff. A number erf key strategies 
are: 

* Working with departments to redesign curriculum and instructk>nal approaches. This includes 
provWing ^equate time and support to staff. Time must be structur^i Into the school day 
and year for faculties to engage in training and to explore innoN^tive approachei such as 
restructured class schedules, Interdisciplinary teaching Weeks, advisor-advisee programs, and 
effective uses of technology. 

* Ensuring that categorical programs work effectively with the core program artd with one 
another. The Idea here Is to have the special programs support the base program rather than 
simply serve as an add-on or as a competing curriculum. 



Education for Excellence Ttirough Vocational Preparation is a project begun In 198^>-86 in 
eight comprehensive high schools in California. The goal of the program Is to develop high 
quality services for disadvantage students in career-vocational preparation programs by 
including the development of comprehensive gukJance plans; Joint plannlr g between guidance 
personnel, academic and vocational teachers; cunlculum review; incr€c.sed active participation 
of the business and industry community; effective staff development fc. school site personnd 
and the ufKldtlug of educational programs. 
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* Integrating academic and career-vocational programs. 
Community ^nafeg/es 

The focus here Is on buMir^ community support and tidstering j^rental and community Involvement 
partlculariy within minority communities. The jwimary strategies that are uB&d here are: 

* Informing the cominunity of student progress, overall improvement, goals and strategies, and 
ar^s In which they can help; and 

* Engaging the community through collaborative efforts and joint projects (e.g., parent 
educatlofj and Inwivement programs, community service pM-ograms. school/business 
partn««hlps, agreeing on employment ^ndards, and providing support and incentives for 
succeeding in prc^rams). 

State md Disuict Strategies 

These focus on shifting from a rule-based system to a performance-based system. Key stratt jies 
include: 

* S^fng dear standards which describe b€«h academic and employment readiness; 

* Agreeing on hew to measure perfomTance and on performance goals; and 

* Providing districts and schods the flexibility they need to achieve those goals; 

* Offering high quality tech»^:J ^ss stance, support, and staff d@veiopment; 

* Holding districts and schools accountable for results and reducing reliance on procedural 
compliance activities. 
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Introduction 

Adult literacy was kJentlfted as an Integral part of the emerging agenda for educaticnal reform at the 
National Education Summit. To assist the adult literacy focus group, information Is provide 
conceminfi the scope of the adult lit^cy prot3lem In Californfa and the steps which have been taken 
to comfc^i It. The group's mission Is to: 

* Highlight and validate California's efforts In adult literacy; 
^ Describe future ne^s and dir^ions; and 

* Make suggestbns and recommendations on California products and services that can be 
shared with the nation. 

This summary report serves to acquaint tfie summit participant v^dth the need for literacy services in 
California and presents focus questkms to guide the discussion of the Information that follows. 

Defining and Measuring Literacy 

We ^rlve for a fully literate society. But what is It that v^e are seeWiig? Literacy is elusive: in 
definition, in measurement, and In attainment. The ttempt to define literacy is like a walk to the 
horizon: as one walks toward it. it continuou^y recedes. SlmHaHy, as groups erf people achieve the 
skills formerly d^ned as Itteracy, altered circumstances dten render d^nltions obsdete. New 
definitions replace the dd ones as imff goals are set. People consider^ literate by a previous 
yardstick are now fogarded as Illiterate. 

Technology is changing so rapkJIy that what was a gocKl definition oi literacy yesterday is not 
necessarily good for today, ajri .Tray be entirely invalid tomorrow. The starKlard df literacy a hundred 
years ago was the ability to sign cm&'s name. During the World War 11 era, some 50 years ago, the 
cjrmed forces defined literacy as a 4th grade education. Twenty-five years ago, based on the 
standard d the War on Poverty, an 8th grade education was the acceptable literacy standard,^® 

The concef« d functional literacy was Intrcxluced In 1956 when WHIIam S, Gray stated, "A person is 
functionally literate when he has acquired the knowledge and skills in reading and writing which 
enable him to engage effectively In all tliose activities in which literacy is normally assumed In his 
cultural group." This concept is reflected In the National Assessment of Educatfonal Progress (N.<^EP) 
study which defines literacy as "...using printed and written infomnation to function In society, tc 
achieve one's goals, and to develop one's knowledge and pdentlal. Inherent In this definition are two 
important distinctions. The first is that the definition rejects an arisltrary standard such as signing 
one's name, comj^eting five years d schod, or scoring at the 8th grade level on a test of reading 
achievement. Second,,. .it Implies a set d complex Information-processing skills that go beyond 
decoding and comprehending textual materials."" 



"■^ David Harmon, Literacy: A National Dilemma, Cambridge, New Yourk, 1^7. paga 3. 

National Assessments of Educational Progress, Literacy: Profiles of America's Young Adults 
with Foreword by Thomas G. Stlcht, Educational Testing Service, Princeton. New Jersey, 1986, 
page v. 
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Just as there are varying definltk»is of iSteracy, there are varying standards ar^i measures fn use 
today. The NAEP study uses ttvee different sc^as: qimntitatim document, and prc^, with a mean 
of 3^ and a stamiard devotion 50, within a mnge of 0-SGO. The GenerEl Edw^tiomi 
Development (GEO) teste, the nation's mo^ wid^y recognize high schod equivalency examination 
uses a standard score of 45 as a passing mad^. It Is normed so that half of the nation's high school 
seniors achieve tfiat score. 

In California, the ^uslve nature of acceptable literacy standards was recognkied in 1976 when the 
Hart iM gave local districts the responsibility to set their own guidelines for meeting required 
proficiency standaitJs for graduation (Education Code Sections 51215-51217) 

Prior to ^ l^s, tests such as the Wide Range Achle>^ment Tests, Test of AdiA Basic Education, 
and M\M Basic Learning E}^minatlon were used in ^mm o^ California SKiuit Itt^acy programs. Ail of 
these tests yi^^ grade level ^^ores. Now a^essntent Instrumertts developed by thte 
Comprehensive Adiit Student Ass^smem System (CASAS) are mo^ commortiy used in California's 
literacy programs, Muding aduit sch<K}!s. commur% colleges, and other loeiri agencies receiving 
federal funds, as well as the Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) anti Immigration Reform and 
Contrd Ac^ (IRC^ programs. CASAS assessment instruments concentrate on the life and woric skills 
associate with functional literacy. 

Although adult educators do ra^ consider grade equlv^ents. which are ncwmed on chBdren. 
appropriate for use with adults, they are widely used by mher agencies amj urK:lerstood by the 
gener^ put^lc. Thus, two ber^marks have evdvsd frcm the requirements d GAiN and \HCA. 
Students functioning below a CASAS score of 215 have not ma^ered the teste skills ordinarBy 
Included in the first six years of schod. A student functioning b^ow this level wfll have diffici^ 
reading basic directional signs, filling out applications and (Aher types of forms, and following simple 
written directions. A score of 225 indicates the student lias the t^sic skSIs necessary to prepare for 
the GEO. To prepare..." means the student has the reading ability, but not necessarily the 
substantive knowledge, to pass the tests. 

CASAS test scores for the past eight years show an average gain of 5-7 points for each 100 hours of 

instruction. 

The Need for Literacy Services in California Today: Scope of the Problem 

An overview of education^ attainment suggests the scof^ of basic educational deficiencies. In 1987. 
some 21.1% of the total state population over age 25 had not completed high school, and 11.9% had 
completed no more than an 8th grade education. In absolute numbers, this translates to 3.5 million 
adults without a high school diploma and 2.0 million with no more than eight years of sctiooSirg. 

U- ng data collected In thx) 1979 NOMOS^® study, SRA Associates re-projected the size of the 
California population In need of literacy services. This re-estimate of need incorporates updated 
census data which reflect differentiated rates of population growth In the state since 1979. 

Of the 20,335,424 individuals aged 15 and over in California. SRA Associates estimated in 1987 that 
3,075,312 may be considered to have a significant performance deficit as defined by the NOf\40S 
competency measures. This number represents approximately 15.1% of tlie aetull population, a figure 



NOMOS Institute. California Competency Survey, Berkeley, 1979. 
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which te slJghtfy higher than the 14% e^imated by Bames araj Henschel for the U.S. C»fffce cf 
Education. Those estates were based on data avaRable before the major influx of refugees 
occun^ In Califomfe and b^ore tf^ mmtary services ceased setving as a litemcy sendee provider of 
last resort to several key at-risk popi^attons. Thus, Hiiterate ^uits cuirentiy reoresent a aopulatlon 
which Is three-quarters the size of the K-12 population. 



The highest rates of literacy are found among mirioritlGS. However. 43.2 percent of Ifiterates 
In C^i^^mia are white. 



The h^h^t rsXes of ilteracy are found anK^r^ minorities. However, the gr^test numter$ Hilterates 
are white. The NOMOS methodology, as updated by SRA, Indicates that 28,2% d Asianjj, 26.5% 
blacks, 23.9% €^ Hispanics. and 9.3% oS whites have parformance d^cits. Despite the h>gher rates 
erf illiteracy among minorities, the largest single group of lliterates Is white. The 9.8% <^ whites who 
have peiformance deflclto translate Into 1.3 mfltlori WIterates. Thus. 43.2% of th 3 3.1 mBllon Blltemtes 
are white. When they are combined «dth the 12.8% of Bllterates who are Wat s we see that tlie 
majority (56%) <^ illiterates In C^iftjmia are native speakers of En^ish. 

In br^d brush ^okes, there are two major causes -rf basic edLKStlonal deficiency. First, children 
ai d youth may, for a variety of r^sons, drop out of s-jhool or fan to learn v^rtiHe In school. Large 
portions of these youUi-at-risk idtimat^y become adults-at-ri^ with baste educational deficiencies. 
Second. Immigrant adults and their children frequently do nc^ have formal educations from their native 
countries, and when they have, they may stBI have language handicaps resulting from problems with 
teaming English. 

Literacy and the Workplace 

Pushed by Intematlo.ial competition and fu^ed by technological Innovation, California Is leading the 
nation Into a post-industrial era of high-tech Industries and a staggering diversity of services. This 
change Is ncrt occurring overnight, but It Is relentless. Just as the archet^ work setting l^as already 
moved from the work bench and factory floor to the office desk and telephone, tomorrow's work 
setting will become the micro computer with a desktop screen and service desks supported by 
Internationa! InfomTatlon technology.^ Today's wnrkers must ijetter prepare tliemserves to be 
productive In tomorrov/s economy, and adult education will be a critical component in that task. 

California's changing occupational profile promises to increase the basic skill require ments of most 
new jobs, arKl new technologies promise to alter the skills required within long-established 
occupatlcms. 

A recent national study conducted by the Hudson institute for the U.S. Departmen' of Labor found 
that the basic skills required for the growth occupations of the future wilt require sIq. liflcantly higher 
levels of basic education. The median years of education required for employment u; 2000 will be 



Barnes, R. and Henschel, G., Adult Illiteracy Eatimetes for the States. United States Office of 
Education, 1986. 

Fred Best, "Preparing Cailfornia's Woridorce for the Jobs of the Future", in I iov'~rd Dkjsbury 
(Editor), The World of Work Careets and the Future, Worid Future Society. Washington. D.C., 
1P83. 
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13.5 compared to 12.8 fn 1^. Specffically. some 40% of employrnem In 1984 was found in lower 
skBled occupations, and only 27% of the jobs of the year 2000 w8l be in lower skilled cxcupatlons. 
Conversdy, 41% <^ the |obs In 2000 vsHII be In higher skilled occupations comf^r^ lo 24% In 1984. 

The combination the impact of immigration, the high school dropout rate, and the changing needs 
of the worWorce wW keep the need for adult literacy programs on the ^ucational agenda for the 
fores^^ble future. 

Current Literacy Programs 

What is California doing to meet the literacy ne^s of its population? The state has long sponsored 
the largest Ifteracy pn^rams in the nation and will continue to commit significant resources to 
improve this effort. 

California's literacy delivery system consists of: 

* Adult Schools 

* Community Cdieges 

* State Library Prt^rams 

* Volunteer Organizations 

* Community Based Organizations 

* EmpHoyef Provided Education 

In the public sector, the adult schools serve afcK)ul 75% of the slate's approximately 900,000 baste 
skBI students, followed by the community colleges' nop-credit divisions with 21%. The balance are 
served by the primarily one-on-one njtoring sen/ices available through libraries and volunteer groups. 

The adult schools and community colleges have operated under bc^h growth ami funding limitations 
since W7B. Indeed, there is no provision for start-up of new programs or increasing capacity to 
accommodate Callfomia's growing and geographteally shifting population. English as a Second 
Language (ESL). along with the various elementary and secondary level basic skills courses, 
dominates the course offedngs within the ten auttiorized areas of instoiction for which they rocerve 
public funding. State hjnding for these programs represents approximately 2% of total spending on 
education. 

Supplemental funds from the Immigration Reform and Control Act and Greater Avenues for 
IndeperKJence have augmented these systems for the past couple of years. 

The Pederal Adult Education Act provides an additional augmentation to state funding. About 8C ;> of 
th> ^ federal funds go to local agencies, including community based organizations. The 'oct ' grants 
are small, amounting to only $45 per ADA In 1^-^. 

California's state plan for the federal money limits local grants to elementary level programs. This is 
primarily a financial decision, reconfirmed t / the Superintendent's 1988-89 Adult Education Advisory 
Committee, to target the money to those sf in need. That decision does not in any way negate 
the more refined literacy need?, of tne seconJary lave! adult student. 

Remaining federal funds are used for special developmental, staff training, and innovative planning and 
demonstration projects. It is with the careful focusing of these funds that le Department of 
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Hudson Institute, Indianapolis, 1987. pages ^101. 
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Educatlori sets policy for Its aduit programs receiving federal funds. Under the gukJanca past state 
ptans, competency based adult education, with an emphasis on the lifa skBIs associated wfth 
functional lltefBcy. Is now Inco^rated Into adult basic educatton programs (Including ESL) throughout 
the state. 

Adult Education 2000 Project 

Utlltelng tf^s^ fedoral fumJs, the current s^ate fnfttetfve, Aduit education 2000 Pm/©ct is balng guided 
by Adutt Bducation In the 21st CBnU/fy: Simteglc Plan to Meet Qalifomia's Long Trnn Adult 
Educaticm Needs, comi^eteu und®- the gukJanc© of the 1^8-^ Adult Education Advisory Cofiimittee. 
The plan seeks to give adirtts easy access to adult «iucatton prc^rams that match Indfvldu^ and 
business r^eds by providlrtg leamers with an overview of ail ^u<^tlon3l opportunHies in the 
community and tf^ to feclfitata tfieir movement to {^ograms timt meet their needs. The 
recommendatfons Indude: 

Improve 4cces$ to Users 

* FumJIng to Meet Today's Needs 

* FuruJIng for Innovation ar^j Performance 

* CommunSty Aduit EdiK^atlon Infomiatlon Services 

* EduCard (Adult Education Access Card) 

* Linkage of Support Services to Increase Access 

Improve Accountabiift^ 

* Proc^ures for Adjusting Instructional Priorities 

* Quality Standards and Perfonnance Measures 

* Integrated Adult Education Data System 

ImpravB Quality and Re^^cwsn^eness 

* Program and Staff Development Support 

* Teacher Certfficatton Approprfela to Adult EducatlcMi 

* Facilities for the Future 

* Special Grants to Test Program Innovations 

Improve Planning and Ck^dination 

* Coflaborative Planning ard Governance 

* Adult Educatk>n Instllute for Research and f^anning 

The plan does not propose a n^ bureaucracy to govern and coordlffate programs; rather, it 
encourages tha use of Information technology to assist leamers and educators to move effectively 
among the many existing resources. 

The Chancellor's Office of the Callfomla Community College has joln^ the Department of Education 
In an ongoing joint effort to collaborate In the Implementation and adjustment of the Strategic Plan. 

Other components of the Adult Education 2000 Project Include: 

* The Adult Education Institute for Research and Planning^ which has th^ , w^opment of 
implemsntatfon plans for the strategic plan as its initial task. 
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* The Outreach and Technical Assistance Network, which coordinates regional staff development 
actSvittes arKi assists lo^l agencies lii the use of emerging technologies In the classroom. 

* The Comprehens Aduft Student Assessment Sy^em (CASAS), v^lch coordinates tfie 
development of various assessment Instruments and supporting materials, Including the 
^e*pc^t te^ used In the federal program, 

* The ESL Teacher Institute and the soon to be added ABE Teacher Institute, whidi provide 
intensive staff training to the large numbers of nm Instructors entering the adt^t system each 
y^r. 

All are working together in the challenge erf meeting the literacy needs of the Caflfomia population. 

These projects araJ overall directton of the Strategic Plan have tmn dev^oped or validated through 
the coflaboratton of representative ^kehcrfdeFB In adult learning. It Is a living fHan which ^1 be 
continually adjusted as we confront the Issues of literacy and the broader adult education programb in 
the slate. 

Issues for Discussion 

The following questions are offered as a springboard for discussion on adult literacy at the California 
Education Summit. 

Definftion, Goals, Standards, and Measurements 

* What should be the standards and goals cA literacy efforts In California? 

* How do we define and measure literacy? 

* Do these standards match the needs of emprioyers? 

* How can we Improve existing programs? 

* Whal can be done to promote program quality in the areas of learner achievement, 
instruction, staff development, and techndogy? 

* How can we measure success? 
Barriers :o Access 

* What groups ne^ more access to aduit literacy programs? 

* How can we Increase access? 

* What are the significant barriers to access? How might they be reduced or eliminated? 
Actions to Meet Literacy Goals 

* What has the state accomplished in the area of adult literac/?^ Can those accomplishments 
keep pace with the changing demographics of Calffomla? 
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* How can we encourage public agencies, vdunteer groups, and em^oyers to colSaborate In 
f^anning and implementing literacy programs? What contributions can each make to the joint 
efforts? 

* What can be done aboLl the limited growth ana funding of iltemcy programs? 

* What action needs to be taken when IRCA funding stops? 

* What additional directions, suggestions, artd recommendations can be offered other than 
those Included in the Strategic Plan and the FederaJ Four-Year Plan? 

Success Measures 

* Based on the group's recommendations, what other measures of success are there that are 
tiaving a positive impact on adult literacy? 

* What can we say to the nation bas^ on our knowledge, experNice. and thinking? 

1 his summary report provides H,nlted Information on these topics. It is hoped, however, that It wil5 
stimulate discussion and suggestions for improving our programs in the future. 
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Introduction 

There is a growing coisensys that schools, families, communities and the private sector must become 
strot^ger partners in helping alS of our children, and partlculariy chBdren at risk, to reach their full 
potential. This partnership is particulafiy ImjKjrtant In enabling these young people to. succeed In 
school, in higher education, and in the job market. WhBe there are mariy ways that sdiCK^s can 
of^nize thems^ves to serve youth at dsk better; the schools t^nnm do it atone. As many recent 
reports and studies have concluded, there is a critical need for better coordination ^ heafth, 
^ucatk>n, socfeil services, mental health, juvenile justice, and youth employment services. In addition, 
there is a need for substeintial investments in tiarty intervention and prevention, as well as a 
reorientation erf existing servi<^s. 

Tf\e discussion of these Issues will have three go^s: first, to ^mine ways In which services can be 
designed or reoriented to emphasize preventkjn; second, to kJentify ways In which schods can work 
with other local agencies to cooitllnate resources arxl to serve chBdren and youth at risk morp 
effectively; and third, to suggest steps which schools can take to better coordinate their own 
programs and improve their focus on preventk)n and early intervention. In addition, we want to 
identify specific baniers which starxi In the way of reaching each of these goals. And finally, vm hope 
that the results of these discussions wH! contribute to improvements In state and local pdtoies. as well 
as recommending ways in which the federal government can assl^ California in meeting the needs of 
chllden and families at risk. 

Background 

Recent analyses, such as Conditions of Children in California (PACE Report) and Crossing the 
Schoolhouse Border {California Tomorrow Report), document the effects of cfTangia^ demogriflphics 
on education and the Increasing numbers of famBies at risk. EaHier this ^^ear. the Cai*.omia Coalition 
for Children pre^nted its initiative to promote the development of coonJSnated mechanisms for child 
and family sendees. The Coalition's problem statement notes that these sen/ices are tco often 
provide in a fragmented, dupllcrtfve, and reactive manner. Scarce resources are focused on 
prolErfem befiaviors and acute >ntervention services, rather tfian on pi-evention. 

Additionally, California's current planning, funding, and service delivery structures tend to focus on 

specific categories erf problems with specific eligibility criteria, despite the fact that these categories of 
problems interact, reinforce one another, and often cluster togeti«er In the same individuals, families 
and neighborhoods. Publte services tend to isolate these categories and to design programmatic 
strategies around the categories, rather than designing strategies around the client through a 
collaborative approach to providing services. 

The California Coalition for Children's Problem Statement also highlights the followin^ c,jecific aree : 

* Population. An estimated 7.3 million minors live in California, one of every nine children in the 
United States. A greater percentage of these childi^n are refugees and other limited-English 
proficient people than in any other state. Over 50% of the school-age population is of 
Hispanic, fc>lack, or As^an heritage. A large percentage of children are living in poverty or 
othenftfise qualify for public support services. 

* Fragmentation. Apptoxirnately 160 programs serving children and youth, overseen by 37 state 
entities, exist In California. They lack a unifying policy and coordinated, long-range plannino; 
because of this fragmentation, It Is not even dear that a centralized policy or set of plans 
would improve the current system. The lack of coordination among state human sen/ice 
departments is paralleled by the tack of coordination between the state human service 
departments and its 58 counties. While several counties have implemented multi-agency 
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human service programs ^Ich serve as national nrtodels, the lack of cocwxJInatlon at the ^ate 
ievei has impede ^orts to spr^id them more widely to o^her countfes in California. 

* Data. A primary obstacle to simfiriy urderstandlng the proWems Invdved In refomiing 
California's human sen/i^ sy^ems is the lack us^ul data. There are significant gaps in 
our knowledge about chBdren and tfw programs and ^fvfo^ they need and use; in some 
agencies, there is no way to tdi how many chNdren are receiving sen^s by the way data 
are effected. Additfonaify, differing data cdlecibn procedures make it Impc^t^e to cmipare 
data across agencies. \Aflthout coherent data, there Is no way to t^l Vr^ sendees provided 
are working. For sample, schods Iwnb no way of knowing liow many and v\^t kinds of 
services their students are receiving through other human sendee agencies. 

* Funding. Although California is one of the w^lthiest states in the natton and has the greatest 
number of K-12 students enrolled, the share of our wealth we spend on publk: educati^ is 
amof^ the lowest of all state?. The numerous state and federal categoric^ funding 
mecl^nisms di^:ourage creati e, multi-agency programs. Differences across agencies in 
mandates or entitlement status contribute to the difficulty in collaboration and integration of 
programs at the district and school levels. 

* Poiicy. California has no state pdicy that crosses lines defining its values. Intentions and 
goals on behalf of fts children. There are no long-range frameworks to set priorities for, 
coordinate and guide the ^location of financial ard human resources for children; no overall 
staridards of care; no monitoring systems; and no guidelines against which to m^sure the 
overall impact of public servtees on California's children. 

* Accountability, As the PACE report documents, with the exception of schools, human service 
assessment and evatuatbn efforts focus predominantly on the Inputs and procedures 
associated with the systems that serve chBdren, not on the outcomes that are suppose to 
result from the services. Without dear program outcome criteria ard accountability 
mechanisms, there is ik> way to t^l whether Individual servtees htb effective or whether 
clusters of services are working togeth^ to produce a common outcome for the Individual 
client. 

The Need to Errtphasize Prevention 

The predominant focus of nearly all of California's human service systems Is acute inten/entlon, not 
prevention. For example, categorical funds aro available to subsidize the institutionalization of 
emotionally disturbed children ($600 per day), but not to provide schod mental health workers; 
special furids are avallrjde to prface children in emergency shelters ($4,000 per month), but not to 
fund parent educaiion ard supfx>rt services adequately; funds are earmarked for stp ^nts who are 
functioning well below grade level, but not for intervening with students vA^o are just starting to slip 
behind. The tragedy In this Is that all available evidence indicates that prevention and eariy 
Intervention are more successful educationally, socially, and financially than remediation efforts. 

In large part, California's overreiiance on acute services is dictate by the mandates accompanying 
legislated state and federal funds, and other factors outside the control of sen/ice planners and 
providers. 

There Is increasing recognition that prevention services pay future dividends. For example, the Perry 
Preschool Project conducted over a 20-year period by the High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation in Ypsilanti, Michigan, demonstrated persuasively the cost-benefits of preschool programs 
for low Inconrie children at risk. Every dollar invested In the Perry Preschool, over time, saved seven 
dollars in other social and remediation costs. SImllaily, In 19^, the Commission for Economic 
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Development (CED) published an analysis of the cost savings to business from quality child care 
programs, arKl the Califomfa Business Rourxitabfe recommended the expanston of preschool 
programs to support education^ r^omi. 

These and other studies have contributed to a growir^g awareness among poilc^iiakere and business 
leaders that the investment d rescMjrces in the preschool years araJ threiughout a chBd's sctiool years 
pays off in both Increased human capital and significant cost avoidance for public social services 
down the road. 

The historical lack of focus on prt.entlve services has resulted in education, health, ment^ health, 
social service, and juvenBe justice agencies tiiat are overwhelmed with children In acute straits. In 
order to remedy the current situation, scfiools arKl other service agencies must continue to develop 
creative ways to meet the needs of acut^y distressed children, youth and their famBles, while 
simuttaneousfy reorienting our focus to prevention and early intervention. 

Prevention is not limited to early Intervention for very young children; It can occur at several points 
within an indivWual's fife span or during a student's educational pnagress. One specific example of 
this is the increasing incidence of pregnant and parenting teens and their chBeJren. Research clearly 
documents tiiat effective prevention for teen pregnancy begins in eariy elementary school, but. with 
few exceptions, the state's pregnancy prevention programs target high school students. Nearly 11% 
of the babias bom in Califomla in 1985 were bom to teen parents, ranking the state second in the 
nation in teen pregnancies. 

Prevention can also occur through prenatal care to benefit the Infant. An estimated 8% of surveyed 
teen mothers receive no prenatal care, despite the knowledge that, for every dollar invested in 
prenatal care, $3.38 can be sav^ In the cost of care for low-birth weight infants, who are at greater 
risk of developing serious disabilities. 

In additkjn to adequate prenatal care, pregnant and parenting teens require a host of support services 
to help them with parenting, housing, school, employment, and chad care. There is also widespread 
consensus that dev^opmrntally appropriate programs for preschool-age children can counter the 
environmental factors that often result from unprepared adolescent parents. 

Another stark example of the need for more preventive services is the current wave of crack babies. 
Educators know that these children have been entering special education programs for infants and 
preschoolers in increasing numbers and are in K-12 classrooms today, although they will arrive in 
much larger numt>ers in the next three to four years. As they enroll, they wilt pose a tremendous 
challenge for special education and other school service programs. 

This problem Is only one of a number of issues bidng addressed by a state-level Interagency 
Coordinating Council (ICC) organized under federal legislation (PL 99-457. Part H). This legislation 
provides funding for planning and coordination among putjilc agencies responslt^e for the provision of 
early intervention services to handicapped and at-risk infants and thei. families. The ICC will develop 
recommendations on interagency coordination and provision of services to be presented to the 
Governor and Legislature. 

Current state and federal coordination efforts notwithstanding, and recognizing that these chiWren are 
being bom every day. the key questions for local officials (e.g., school superintendents) remain: 

* What are the ways in whteh schools, working with health and social service agencies, can 
take action now to influence the agencies which work with these Infents, toddlers, 
preschoolers, and their families to increase their chances for success once they reach school 
age? 
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* How can we prepare our schods to address effectiv^y the wide range of potential J^rning 
and behavior problems these chBdren are likely to exhibit once ttiey start school? 

Reiationship of Education to 0th sr Services 

The second major task of the Summit discussion is to examine the school's relationship to other 
agencies within the community that provkie services to chiidren. Here it Is important to discuss 
Issues such as the following: 

* A broader missbn for schools is necessary if the variety of services children receive are to be 
better coordln?.t^ arxJ more oriented toward prevention. 

* This broader mission do^ nc* Imj^y that schods vM provide ser^ces vi^ich are currency 
within the purview of other human se^lce agencies. Rather, it suggests that schods would 
tal<e the initiative in developing cdlaborative partnerships with mental health, health, juvenile 
justice, and socfel sen/lce agencies on behalf of their students. This could indude providing 
space for youth service providers from other agencies to be co-located at schod sites, or 
schods acting to facilitate coord'natation of service delivery to students. 

* The family's rde Is critical. Schods and other service agencies must augment, not replace, 
the rde of ^he family. Strong support services for parents and other femily members and 
strategies to Involve parents In schod-community p^lannlng and program Imfrfementation efforts 
are crucial. Such strategies as having parents join with the schod staff through govemance 
and management teams and mental health teams have been found to be effective In 
Improving student academic performance (Comer, 1988). Also, femilles supporting students in 
their participation In certain out-d-schod activities, such as doing homework, performing 
househdd chores, reading and engaging in discussfons with adults, have also been found to 
be effective in Improving student a(^demic performance (Qark. 1^). 

* Time and resources for training schod arxi other agency staffs In n^ rdes are essential. 
For example, nmny schod staffs are already overwhelmed as they work to leam more 
sophisticated curricula and teaching techniques, Tfiey must be given additional time to leam 
the rdes that added coordinatton with servtee agendes will require, and to provide leadership 
for such programs as having high school and cdtege students, as well as dder adults, tutor 
students to ensure that they stay current with their academic work. Similarly, service agency 
personnel will need substantial training to enable them to work effectively with schods. There 
is a clear analogy to industry in that, as the schod's clientele changes, schod staffs need 
new skills to be able to work with them and training is essential to provkie them with these 
new skBis. 

* Promising experiments in interagency coordination in California and nationally must be 
nurtured and carefully studied. For example. California has a number of counties which have 
Implemented multi-agancy human service programs which can serve as nattonal models (e.g., 
San Francisco County's Teenage Pregnancy and Parenting Project. Ventura County's 
Children's Mental Health Project, San Bernardino County's Children's Network and First Fund 
of Clhildren's Resources) and could provide valuable technteal assistance support to other 
California cities and counties considering similar projects. Senate Bill 997 (Presley-Brown), 
enacted this year, allows for signiffcant county-wide coordiration projects. 

The Department of Education's 1989 Healthy Kids, Healthy California initiative directs schods, districts, 
and count'/ ofrlces of education to enii . broad-based community support In the development of 
comprehensive health promotion programs in each schod. An important component of Healthy Kids, 
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Healthy Calif omm Is the Dep^rtn^nf s goal df drug-, alcohd-, and tobacco-free c^i.ipuses by 19^. 
Its drug, aia>hoi, and tobacco use gukielinas call for ^fiods, districts, and courrty offices of 
education to estaWlsh fomnal |:rartnefshlj:» wfth parents, community l^ere, and \fx^ Information, 
treatment, ard law enforc^nent agencies, v^lch wfll bring all erf their resources to Ij^r on a 
cdlaboiatfve indent drug-, alcohd-, and tc^cco*use prevention program. 

A project Initiate this year In the chlkJ developmant arm Involves Local CcHHdirmbcm Grants 
administer^ by dty ami county governments. Over ^ grantees have been avmrded we-tlrr^ only 
grants of $25,000 each by the Dej:»rtment of Education to Impro^ delivery erf chBd development 
services In loc^ communities by enaWIng focal r^idatory agencies and the private sector to Increase 
opfKMtunltles for putrilc and priN^te chfld cam programs to operate succe^firily. 

Another promising practice emei^lng In communities Is the linking erf ^hools and the business 
community with the goal erf reaching agreement m performance ^arKterds for entry Into jobs. 
Schools wfll then assure that curriculum content reflects the ^ndards, and ttet students are aware of 
those standards In order to facilitate their successful transition fremi ^oerf to work. These and other 
joint/community prc^rams can Imprc^ the successfi^ entry of students Into community cerfleges and 
trade scho<^s, as wdl as employment opportunities, ar«J sfuxAl be encouraged. Students who can 
benefit from these joint {^ograms are studente v^fho neither drop e>ut nor plan to enrtrfl In college- 
These students are often nert me^ivated to se^ particular attention, but they may haN^ no cl^r sense 
of what they need to do to be successful. By working with emfrfoyers and community colleges to 
define their entry expectotions and the skMIs stiKients will need to perform succesfully. schexris e^n 
more effectiv^y help students meet these standards. 

Approaches such as these mu^ be studied and evaluated, and procedures for maintaining data must 
be refined and improved to allow for meanlngfi^ longitudinal analysis. 

EeJucation Issues 

The task of examining the roles of scheK>ls has two parts: as discussed eariler, a refomiulatk>n of 
the school's relationship with other agencies is crucial. In addition, It Is Important to examine what 
should be done within schods to h^p all students, ami partlciriarly ^udents at risk, to be successful. 
Thls involves examining curriculum content, redesigning currteulum and Instru^ ton, and rethinking 
current methcxis of deploying resources. In short, rather than functioning as what one observer 
called a second system parallel to the basic pre)grams, the mix of categoric^ prc^rams should serve 
as a safety net geared to provkle eariy diagnosis of students' needs (e.g., through mechanisms like 
student study teams) and interventions which will help them get back on track and remain there- 
Observers have cited a variety of issues invcrfved In efforts to effectively c€K>rdinate e^tegorical 
programs with the regular program and with one another: 

* The specific nature of existing eligibility criteria and sc eenlng procedures for programs such 
as special education and Chapter 1 excludes many students who may be considered at risk 
for failure from ne^ed ^ucational assistance. Consequently, many students do not receive 
specialized servtees in the classroom or assistance from special programs untfl they have 
demonstrated such a st^vere failure pattem that they are formally refen^ed to a special 
program. 

* Too o^en, once a child is placed in a categorical program or In many lower academic tracks, 
:h8r^ is an Inclination tov\^rd lowered expectations for academic and scx^ial skills success- 
There is abundant research (see Slavin, 19^, for an overview and review) that suggests that 
low-achieving studento who receive special sen/ices are traditionally isolated from peers 
through pull-out and in-class remedial instructton and may receive a separate curriculum. 
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instructlonai cortem differs from that of grade4ev^ peers and focuses on remediation and 
maslafy of low-!@vd sl^ls to the diriment of the dev^oprnenl erf hlgher^evel probiem-solving, 
thinking skis. Even though the new Chatter 1 (compensatory education) !aw (P.L 100-297 
of 1S88) emphasizes instn^alon in a<i\mnced skills, many schools and di^ricts are oniy now 
beginning to deN^op pmgmms v^ich address this ne»v requirement. 

* Tradltfonal assessment practices are often too narrow and drive Irtstruction toward a narmw 
skiU-m^d-drili f(^us, rather than toward teaching thf^ rfcher, more sophisticated curriculum 
students wiH need to l^m to succeed In today's job market or in higher education. 

* Despite the fact that many students v^h special needs require and/or receive services from 
multiple agenctes, educational programs are not usually well coordinated with other social and 
community ser\^ces. 

The Department of Education has been working toward more effective coordination support of the 
regular program and categorical prc^rams. partteularly specif educatton. state compensatory 
educf»*lon, and biilngual education programs. 

One • jofdinatlcn effort Is the Schod-Based Coordinated Programs Act 1981 (SBCP). which allows 
schods more flexibility In provkSIng state cat^joric^iy funded services to students who need them 
Districts which i-mste demonstrate! success with SBCP focus on reorganizing categorical servtees t ■« 
meet goals such as the fdlowfng: 1) to tightly coordinate all categorical programs and focus them 
on preventing dropouts and In-school failure through the eariy systematic Identificatfon of learr,ing and 
^havior prc^ems, and 2) to develop an array of instructional stmtegles which wP; enaWe more 
students to be successful in general educitfon dassrooms. The central tenet is ^hat eariy, ongoing 
identWcatfor^ of l^'.mlng and behavdor proWems a- Inten/entton through adaptat nn o\ classroom 
Instruction are thfj most promising approaches fos reaching chBdren before they taH. Unless and until 
services are approached as a continuum ranjing from prevention through Intervention and recovery, 
we V(4II continue '^o see an ali or nothing approach oriented toward the most acute cases only. 

The Department d Educatton Is also mounting an effort to coordinate special and general education 
more effectively. The fdlowing changes are being consWeti^ for spedal education: (1) a shift in 
emphasis from student-centered prol^em Wentificatlon to Intervention through Increased pre-referral 
activities; (2) equitable, effective assessn\ent practices which lead to appropriate Instructional planning; 
(3) a fuii range erf instructtonal strategies which make core curriculum accessible and avaflable for ail 
students, induding those with spedal needs; (4) Improved coordination of special education with other 
categorical programs and with general education through alternative «lucationa service delivery 
approaches, such as collaborative teaching and cdlaborative consultation; and (5) an emphasis on 
accountability based on student outcomes and program quality Indteators. 

The pressing need to improve services to limited English proficient (LEP) students poses another set 
erf program development and coordination issues. The growing numbers of language minority 
students In Califomla schods present tremendous challenges for educators. The population of l_EP 
students is growing rapidly and Is extremdy diverse. Over 1.4 million of approximatdy 4.6 million 
students in Califomla public schools are language minority students, 1 million of whom are Hispanic. 
The LEP enrollments alone grew 8% In 19^ and 14% In 1989. LEP students \^ry in a number 
regards, induding (1) educational experiences; (2) proficiency In their primary language, as well as in 
English; (3) familiarity with U.S. Institutions; (4) socioeconomic status within the larger community; and 
(5) family acperience and support for education. 

In one school district, for example. I_EP students may tje: 

* recently arrived from Mexico with differing levels of previous educational experience; 
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* Hmong refugees with no previous educational experi^ce or written language; and 

* r^lglous refugees from the ScnM Union who are r^atlvdy well educated. 

As a result, In most cases the tradltlcial mod^ of remedial educational assistance does not apply to 
language minority students. Of course, some LEP sti«jents may be learning disable or experience 
difficulties In working at giade level for r^sons other than their lack of full English language 
proficiency. 

The major Issues which educators of LEP students must address are: 

* English language acquisition; 

* Acquisition of academic skBts; and 

* Positive adjustment to life In a complex, multicultural society. 

Providing services in each erf these areas, particularly If the number of stiKlents ;s large, requires that 
schod staffing, staff training, materials and external support be altered. Teaching pej^onn^ need to 
be trained In cultural sensitivity and secorKi language acqulsltton strategies; they need to consider 
how to integrate such Instruction virfthin the e^dstlng cuniculum and Instructional systems. As students 
acquire English, they need to be supportfKi In the primary language In order to d^^op academic 
language and thinking skills, as weiS as cont^ knov^^Jge. Teaching and paraprofesslonal personnd 
should be trained or hired to pnsvide such primary language support. Again, teaching staff must vmrk 
to Integrate language suw>ort within the existing curriculum and instrii<atonal systems. 

Materials for both English language acquisition and primary language In^ructton ne^ to be acquired 
to ensure that LEP students learn their district's core curriculum. Instructtonal strategies need to be 
implemented whteh assist LEP students to succeed within the language majority classroom. Staff 
members also ne^ to become familiar with strategies and training, such as cooperative learning and 
Teacher Expectations and Student Achievement (TESA), whteh address issues of educatfonal and 
social adjustment. 

Beyond the noed for schools to accommodate the language diversity of students, there ^ a ne^ to 

assure that staff training and program content and materials are sensitive to cultural issues arid the 

implications of culture on learning. For example, research has shown that cooperative learning 

methods are more successful with some students where that st>ia of shared responsibility In 

complelion of a task Is more In tune with cultural mores, and that varying the lapse time between 

questions and answers for student response with students of different cultural back^rourds Increases 

the chance of active participation in certain classroom activities. Obviously, engaging students in f 

meaningful curriculum and instruclion increases the opportunity for successful teaming. Recognition ' 

and accommodation of the needs of the culturally and linguistically diverse student populations in our 

schools today must be a part of effective program planning. 

Support services must also be provided for limi ed-English proficient (LEP) students and their families. 
Sen/ices to these children and families must be linguistically and culturally appropriate. A range of 
Issues, such as child care, health services, mental health services, after-school activities, progress 
reporting and the school lunch program must be addressed. Access to other schod support systems 
should also be provided; students may require speech therapy, be learning disabled, or qualify for 
services from Chapter 1 /State Compensatory Education programs. Students and their families may 
also require other social services. Thus, reorienting school programs in collaboration with other 
support systems for families of LEP students will result in the most effective services for LEP students 
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Conclusion 

Califomfa's over-reliance on acute and remedial servicos has resulted In burgeoning caseloads of 
children with numerous problems across all of the state's human service d^ivery agencies. These 
children represent a tremendous socl^ loss and financial drain on our communities. In order to 
remedy this situation, we must continue to serve the children In our acute service systems, while 
simultaneously refocusing our efforts on prevention and early Intervention serMces. 

As noted earlier, It Is encouraglr.s! that many business leaders and pdfcymakej-s are beginning to 
argue for more new resources d^lcated to preventive services. At the same lime, schools and other 
human service agencies must continue to join together to tetter utilize existing resources and to 
develop comprehensive strategies for meeting the multiple needs of at-risk students. Because 
academic failure represents one of the most profound indices of future failure, and academic failure is 
only one Indicator In a ijonstellatlon of social and health risk factors, schools have a particular stake 
In collaborating with other agencies to see that at-risk students receive all of the human services they 
need to succeed. 
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Introduction 

The educatfon reform movement launched In 1983 In California and across the nation focused on 
raising standareJs. State and national strategies for reform have some common themes-raising 
graduation requirements for high schooi students, toughening the standards for teacher certification, 
raising beginning teacher salaries, and lengthening tii© school day and year. These past six years 
have given legitimacy to high standards being the cornerstone of efforts to improvft our education 
system. 

In California, our overall strategic pian for Improving education has bean curjicuium driven. We have 
inve^ed tremendous time and resources in building a consensus on the content of a quality com 
curriculum-one that teaches critical thinking. proWem-sdvIng and writing skills to all students. 
Keeping high standards as an urKjeriying theme, we have developed a strong vision for what we fjope 
to teach all of our students. 

Coufrfed with tne development of model curricula has been an ongoing effort to improve assessment 
and accountability measures to drive curriculum In the right direction. ' idltionally. we have embark^ 
on training and technical assistance strategies for teachers and admin; ators through subject matter 
projects (e.g., the California Writing Project, the California Mathematics Project, and the California 
Literature Prefect) and through Administrator Training Centers. 

With these refonns and investments, we have made much progress and have witnessed significant 
Improvements 'n student performance. However, we need to pursue our gc^ls more aggressively If 
we are to succeed in delivering the rich currlcufum we have agreed upon to all students. As such, 
we must strengthen our efforts in meeting the social, language, and academic needs of an 
increasingly diverse student population. 

A significant achievement gap still exists between Hispanics and blacks on the one hand, and whites 
and Asians on the other. This achievement gap, the dramatically changing demographics in 
Callfomla, and the changing demands on our workforce make the need for further breakthroughs in 
our improvem.,*nt efforts Imperative. 

We need to edut^te ail our students to higher levels than ever before If they are to compete 
successfully in our increasingly complex job market and if our democracy is to survive. Our students 
must have a strong foundation in literatuie, writing, history, science, mathematics, foreign language, 
and the arts. They must develop critical thinking and problem solving skills and be exposed to a 
common core of knc-.-i^edge, character education, and ethical values that are the bases of our 
democratic society. 

We need to embrace substantive and far reaching changes in our educational system if we are to 

achieve this vision. We think that organizational changes or restructuring will help us meet the higher 
goals we have set for ourselves. 

BuiWing upon the reforms we have put into place so far. restructuring can be used as a tool or a 
process to enhance learning and teaching. In a broad sense, restructuring refers to state, district, 
and school efforts to revise governance and management procedures to couple a clear vision with an 
unleashing of the creativity, energy, and intelligence of school and district staff so tfiat students thrive. 
Restructuring means moving frorn a rulo-based system of accountability to a performance-based 
system. Thus, restructuring also couples Increased flexibility and support with increased accountability 
for results. 
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Key issues, necessary conditions, and organizational changes to consider in restructuring efforts are 
described b^ow. In considering these issues and changes we must always kmp in mind that the 
centra! focus of restructuring Is to improvB tmching ami learning for all studems. 

Agreement on a Strong Definition of a Quality Education and 

Expectations for Students 

As stated eariler, In Callfc^ia we have reached a good working agreement at the state level on what 
we mean by a quality education through such efforts as the devalopn^nt of curriculum frameworks, 
and model curriculum standards and guides. 

Building on the general statevWde quality sta^xJards, schods and districts must now reach agreement 
on their expectations for their students. A general belief In setting high expectations fc^ all students 
muss first be agreed upon at the school level, and then more specific expectations need to be agreed 
upon as the f oundation for other changes in the system. 

Discussion Points 

* We know that process without content does not work. How do we ensure that the school- 
based management movement, which by its nature focuses on process, does not result in our 
losing the focus on a quality core curriculum for ail students? 

* In some districts the curricular reform movement and specifically the state's currteular 
standards and guides have b^n translated Into vefy specific prescribe scope and sequence 
requirements In each subject area for schools. What rde can the state play in helping 
districts understand the balance between maintaining cunicular standards and provkJlng 
flexibility to schods In deciding what to teach and how to teach It to meet those standards? 
How can we prevent a push for agreement on student expectations being similariy 
misinterpreted and resulting in prescriptions for what Is taught and how It Is taught/ 

Actions Based on the Knowledge of How Children Learn and 
the Variety of Ways to Teach Them 

Tied to an agreement on high expectations is the need to base decisions and actions for changes in 
a school or distrtet on the knowledge of how children learn and the knowledge of effective ways to 
teach a brc^d spectrum of students. Increasing teacher participation and sharing decislon-maklng, in 
and of themselves, do not ensure tiiat the decisions being made wBI result In improved teaching and 
learning. The decision-maker*^ must continually keep in mind the focus of improving teaching arui 
learning. 

Educators have learned a lot in recent years about how to deliver a rich curriculum to a diverse 
student population. Restructuring involves applying that knowledge to practice. By redesigning the 
curriculum in areas such as mathematics, history, and science to reach critical thinking, problem- 
i:ols'*ng, and writing skills to the ave rage student and employing a variety of teaching strategies, 
teachers can more effectively reach a diverse population of students. 

Redesigning the curriculum and making a commitment to use different teaching strategies (e.g., 
teaching writing across the curriculum, using heterogeneous grouping techniques, and Socratlc 
seminar teaching) then lead to other schoolwide changes In support of these efforts and lead to staff 
development and support for teachers. 
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Agreement on How to Measure Performance 

In that the purpose cf restructuring efforts Is to Improve teaching and learning, unless there is some 
mechanism for n^easurlng pefformance, some systems for assessment and accountability, ft is 
Impossible to know whether efforts are making a difference and ultimately resulting In fmprovi 1 
student pefformance. 

More specifically, Wore a dl^rtet gives increased authority to school site staff, there should be 
accountabaity and agreement on how to measure performapce. Restructuring does not mean. 
everyorm just doing his or hw own thing. Further, whBe It is recognize that restructuring takes time, 
and gains In student performance may not occur in ihe first couple years. It is critteal that the 
faculty at a schod and the district have agreed on how they will determine if their restructurifi efforts 
are successful or not. Mid-course corrections may be needed In certain areas. Rnally, Improvements 
in teacher attitudes and school dimate are not enough. Re^nicturlng efforts must nm lose sight of 
their and goal of Improving student performance. 

In California, schools and districts already have access to many types of performance data, but we 
have a long way to go in terms of getting schools and districts to use these data as tods.' Further, 
and perhaps more importantly, much work remains to be done in developing performance-based 
measures bmh at the local and state levels which go beyond norm-referenced tests of basic skills. 

Discussion Points 

* How do we give sites the flexibility they need while still holdng them accountable? Can we 
get the professional buy-In and unleashing of creativity, energy, and InteHigence we are after, 
while stfll keeping teachers focused on results-student perforn^ance-and holding them 
accountable for those results? 

Rewards and Incentives 

Currently there are few rewards and Incentives for the people who work In our schools to Improve 
their perfomiance or the overall performance of their school. Our formal reward system Is simply one 
of paying people salarios, based on an agreed upon schedule. There are many good teachers and 
administrators who strive for excellence in education because of their own commitment to students 
and their own passion for being a part c f positive change; however, we need to explore how .u 
motivate the masses of the people In oui schools. We need to ask ourselves questtons such as: 

* What motivates peofirfe to do a good job? 

* What motivates a schod (an organization comprised of many peoprfe) to do a gocKJ job? 

* How do we recruit and retain good people? 

* How do we move towards the professionaiization of teaching and raise the status in society 
of this important profession? 

We then need to ake some risks and try out some of our ideas in addressing these questions. 



Another group at the summit is focusing specifically on the issue of accoijntablllty and 
assessment. 
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Discussion Points 

* Should state and facferaf policy makers seriously consider major financial incentive systems for 
improving school performance? 

* How can w® better reward teachers arnJ other professionais fof excepttonaS work, additional 
responsibilities, ard eKertjpiary performance without destroying the cdiaborative spirit we aro 
trying to foster? 

Adequate Training and Support for Staff^^ 

A large staff devdopment effort is necessary to give staff the support, knowledge, and skflis necessary 
to deliver a high quality program. Not only is staff development for teachers in each of the curricular 
areas key, but training and support In team buBdIng are essential to successful restructuring. 
Teachers traditlonaify have woriced In Isolated settings, behind the closed doors of their classrooms. 
Learning to wort< together as a faculty to Improve curriculum arKJ instruction or to improve the 
organization of their school tal<es time, support, and practice. 

Faculty and support staff also need training about different cultures and new teaching strategies. At 
the same time, principals need training in leading and facilitating change. Central office staff must 

learn to become resource consultants and suppciTcrs rather than enforcers of rules and regulations. 

Changing Roles and Relationships for Organizations 

At the federal, state, district, and school levels roles and relationships must change as we move from 
a rule-based to a performance-based system. 

If we are to move toward a performance-based system, it means moving away from a rule-basms 
system. Rules and regulations affecting schools come from many places, Including: state and federal 
laws; state and federal department policies, proc^ures, and practices; schoni district governing board 
policies and procedures; district administrators' rules, procedures, and pracf . es; etc We a!» .ave a 
part In re-esfamlnlng what we do and how we do It to make suh that we are not impeding 
improvement efforts. If schools and districts agree to be held accountable for performance, then we 
have a responsiblity to get out of ttie way in addition to providing support and assistance. 

In the short run. waivers at the district, slate, end feder? ' ^ro a mechanisn for easing up on 
rules and regulations, but In the bng run, fundamental - and org, ■nijatii lat practices 

will need to be explored. 

Changes in the Federal and State Roles 

Resin fcturing the federal and state departments of education to emphasize program ieadershlp. 
perff -nance goals, and support-and to limit time spent checKing for -compliance with mies and 
regulations-will take deliberate and aggressive actions on the part of cur state and federal leaders. 



Specific needs and recommendations for staff development will be covered by one »jf the 
other working groups at the summit. 
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Changes in District vis-a-vis School Roles 

As districts move from a ruie-b&sed to f^rfonnancB-based system, they need to revise their 
governance and management prcw^edures to empower the peofrfe at the site level to Improve 
performance. Increased accountabiltty for results Is coupled with Increase flexibfiity and support. 
The district thinks about how to rdease the creativity, energy, and Intdllgence of the schod staff and 
focus them on Improving the school for students, rather than thinking about how to contrcrf the 
actions of the school staff to ccxnf^y w!th district rules and procedures. 

School-bas^ management is viewed as one meam of shifting the district/school rc4es. Many 
approaches are currentiy being tried; hcwever, the overall Intent Is the same. That is to foster 
discussions at the schod site among those who are closest to our dlents (the students) to better 
organize for Improvement. Experience has shown us that vAm\ a core team of the facdty, school 
administrators, and parents come together at a school to take responslbBlty for the direction of the 
schod, and the team effort is supported from above, the school arxJ student performance can 
dramatteally Improve. The various stakehdders In the education of the children at that schod 
become empowered, begin to share the responsibility for outcomes, and go to work on how to 
improve student performance In that schod. 

Changjs in Labor/Management Relations 

While not discussed much in the literature on restructuring, the relationship between the employee 
organizations and management seems to be a predominant factor In school districts' successes in 
launching major restructuring efforts. We have seen repeatedly, dIstrictwkJe restructuring efforts begin 
with a 3-4 year labor contract which has been agreed upon by all parties. 

LabcM^ organizations and management In and outskJe education have adopted more cooperative 
bargaining techniques after rondudlng that confrontational tactics are counterproductive. In some 
schod districts we are seeirg cooperative strategies based on agreement about performance 
expectations replacing confrontational attitudes at the distrtot level which previously threatened 
performance at the schod sites, 

in simple terms, when there is a willingness on the part of ^ . groups to work together towprd the 
common goal of enhancing student learning, the chances o1 -^^^^iizing true gains in student learning 
are much greater. 

Changes in School Organization 

Linked to redesigning curriculum and instructton are changes in the way a schod is organized to 
deliver instruction. Succeeding In teaching sophisticated mathematics to the average ami af-f/s/c 
student will likely take more than changing the way a teacher is teaching; it will take changes In the 
design of the schod itself. Examples of efforts to r^esign school organizations to Improve 
inst'ucilon Include: schods within schods or house structures, block scheduling, team teaching, 
rr.erging grade levels (e.g., combining kindergarten through grade 3), and assigning a team of 
teachers to a group of youngsters for more than one year. 

Cfmnges in Parents' Choices 

Along with these changes In how schods operate comes a discussion on creating more choices for 
parents and students. Although Incr^sing parent choice is not a panacea or an effective reform in 
and of itself, there Is an argument for it goiny :.and In hand with other restructuring efforts. 
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The Department of Education sponsor^ legislation this last year to provkle for controiled choice 
among public schods with certain protections to be set forth in law ensuring that: racial and ethnic 
balances are nc^ adversdy affected, adequate Infomrjatlon on choices is provided lu parents, 
neighborhood children are given priority In a neighborhood school, schools are protected against 
unreasonable financial hardship, and facilities are taken Into consideration. 

Discussion Points 

* Can site-based management or shared decision-making work without a clear district vlsic^n, 
district expectations, and a strong consensus on outcomes at all levels? 

* The California School Improvement Program in which we now Invest almost $300 mil Ion each 
year Is phMosophlcafly in sync with the school-based management movement, yet In some 
schools it remains ineffective; and, even where It has been effective. It has rarely resulted in 
schoolwide and district restructuring. How can we build on the successes of SIP ani foster 
greater restmcturing for improving student perfo.mance with this program? 

* What Is the state 3 role In furthering the use of collaborative bargaining process'as which lead 
toward broader collaborative iabor/management relationships? 

* How do you get substantive collaboration rather than procedural col!alx>ration? 

Changing Roles and Relationships for People 
District Governing Boards and Administrators 

To move from a rule-based system to a performance-based system district administrators are finding 
it necessary to change their roles They aie trying to move from being enforcers of rules and 
regulations to being sef\'lce providers--to providing leadership and support for a dear vision and 
strong perfonnance goals and providing schools with the assistance they need to reach those goals. 
Meanwhile their district governing boards are needing to shift their focus so as to set broad policy 
direction, articulate a clear vision, set specific performance goals for each school, and re-think past 
and future pre ctices in adopting rules and procedures which potentially get it, tiie way. 

Principals 

Principals need to provide ieadership and facilitate restructuring efforts; create an environment for 
change; encourage collaboration, shared decision-making and teamwork and involving teachers, 
parents, students, and the community. The district needs to give principals the authority, support 
resources, and flexibility to operate, and then to hold them accountable for results. 



Teachers and Otiier School Staff 

The talent and jxpertise of teachers and otner school staff should be fully utilized to bring a dynamic 
and challenging curriculum to the students. At the same time, teachers and other school staff share 
in the responsibility for Improving student outcomes. 

Teachers' roles change as they work less in isolation and learn to work collaboratively, to be a part of 
a team trying to improve curriculum and instruction at a school. Their roles also change as their 
scope of focus and responsibilities expand as they get more involved in schoolwide issues. For 
example, teachers may take on new roles in the budget process, participating In decisions on the 
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bidget beyond erof^oyment Issues. Fuither, through their professional organizations, teachers can 
t£Ke on important leadership rcrfes In proving a natioiiat vision for exceltance. 

Discussion Points 

* How does restructuring change the nature of the pdictes set by district governing boards? 
Stipulating that accountability system'? would be agreed upon, what kinds of policies can be 
d^egated or decentralized and what kinds of pdlcies ne^ to reside at the schod bc^rd 
level? 

* What new skills wBI principals need and what kind of relationship shoukl the central office 
have with principals to ensure that they do not end up Isolate and left out of the 
restructuring discusston? This Is particularly Important If the district Is heavBy Invcrfved in 
negotiating changes \AHth the employee organizations at the district lev^. 

* Prior school-based management efforts, partteulariy the School Improvement Program, have 
placed a heavy empha^s on parent involvement (e.g., through school site councils). Some 
might argue that the cun^ent schod-based management and restructuring efforts focus 
primarily on the changing roles among the professionals and do not Indude a strong role for 
parents. What is the appropriate rde for parents In the current restmcturing nrovement? 

* What is the rde of other schcKrf staff, (e.g., classified employees) in restructuring efforts? 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, as we conskJer issues and changes In our educational system under the auspices of 
restructuring, we must continually check ourselves, our kleas. and our actions against our unifying 
purpose-to improve teaching ar^ laming for all students. 

Promising Restructuring c-;orts Underway in California 

Here are examples of some promising restructuring efforts underway in California, as well as some 
brief descriptions of a number of state-sponsored programs in existence In California which are worthy 
of examination In the overall discussion on restmcturing. We need to ask ourselves how well are 
these programs wort<ing and how can we improve them given the understanding we have of 
restructuring needs? 

San Diego Unified Scliool District 

San Diego has begun a districtwide restructuring effort focused on improving teaching and learning, 
it Is based on a philosophy that for schools to restructure, school board and central office roles must 
change to create a climate for risk taking and innovation. Some 35 schods in the district are In the 
process of restructuring. 

The role d central office administrators is to act as cdlaborators rather than controllers. Instead of 
making decisions from the top down, central office administrators are asked to show their leadership 
and resourcefulness by helping schods make their ideas and goals work. One common goal is kept 
in mind throughout the district, and that Is to provide better educational opportunities for alt the 
children In their schools. 
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Florin High School, Elk Grove Unified 

Three years planning went Into the design of this new high school which opened last fall. The 
princip^ selected for this school was release from other duties for a full year d planning with a core 
team <rf teachers. Tog^her they dev^oped a strong vision for this remictured schod which is 
b_ .ed on a divisional rather than a d^mrmmntal approach. Linkage are m^e b^ween the 
dlsclfrilnes (e.g., English and hl^ory-soclal science, or mathematfcs and science). At the same time 
the starKianis are high for all students with a rich curriculum bas^ on the state frameworks being 
delivered through a variety of teaching strategies. Faculty Involvement is very high and there is e 
strong sense of excitement at this school. 

Redwood City Elemenmry School District 

Schod-based nranagement, restructuring schools through the use of cooperative leair.ing, peer 
coaching, and assistance are all part of what is going on In this relatively small district. 

Building on the School Improvement Program (SIP), this schod district has been working to foster 
schod-based management. Their commitment to the SIP model vms so strong that the district used 
its genera! fund ddlars to provide SiP-lIke discretionary grants to their ichods which were not 
receiving state SIP nxMiies. 

With assignee from a private foundatton, this schod district Is also engaged In an intensive Inservice 
program which uses the teaching of cooperative learning to the entire facdty of a schod for a two or 
three year period as a vehide for schodwkJe restructuring. Starting with a thorough understajiding of 
cooperative laming, the faculty then redesigned their courses, as wdl as the schod day. to help 
them ddlvar a rich curriculum to all students. The rdes d teachers and administrators change as 
they become less Isdated and learn to work cdlaborativdy and to assl^ one another. 

Policy Trust Agreei^ients 

For the pasi two years, 12 California schod districts and their teachers' unk>ns have been 
experimenting with a new form of labor accord called Policy Trust Agreements to enhance their 
schods' educational capacity. The Trust Agreement Project, a cooperative effort d the Callfomia 
Federation d Teachers, the California Tochers Association, and the Califomia Schod Boards 
Association, under the auspices of Pdicy Analysis for Califomia Educatton (PACE), Is testing the 
proposition that laoor relations can make a strong contribution to schod reform. 

Trust agrfe.jments are designed to specify educational prodenrs d joint concern to teachers and 
school management and to establish mechanisms for working on these problems outside of the 
nomial collective bargaining process. Tnjst agreements vary tremendously from district to district. 
For example, several districts have chosen teacher evaluation as their focus, while others have built 
the ir agreements around school-based management. 

The agreements are written compacts between a schod dibtrict and its teachers. The compacts 
encourage shared declston-making responsibility between teachers and schod administrators and. 
thus, seek to alter tradition^ schod district authority relationships. 
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Descriptions of Selected State Sponsored Programs 



The "Caught in the Middle' Middle Ctmies Reform Effort 

In California launched a statewkJe effort to Improve Its middle schools which Involved a major 
restructuring of these schools. It Is er>couraglng that three years later test scores are up and ttie 
efforts of educators In this ar^ ieem tc j^^ng off. Our 8th graders teve gone up the equivalent 
of h^f a grade Ifvel In this sho^t time period-a marked and Impressive gain. 

The middle grade reform ^rt involved educators from throughout the stete developing a common 
vision for middle schCK)ls which was tightly coupled with our curriculum reform efforts. A statiBwkJe 
task force of talented educators was formed and hearings were h^d throughout the state. The 
immediate result was our publication /tied Caught in Middle, 

With the vision dear, schools became Involved in sfte-levei planning efforts and support was then 
given through a networi< of partnership schools interested In the reform effort. Addittonally, in the 
second year of this effort, the state provmled expansion monies for the SchcKrf Improvement Program 
in grades 7 and 8. which ^ve these schools yet another boost of support. 

At the same time, accountability was dear. We have an 8th grade statewkJe test, which was recently 
broaden^ and strengthened to include writin , science, history, proWem-solving In mathematics, and 
more demanding comprehension. 

A dear vision, tightly couple with curricular reform, school lev^ planning, support through a cadre of 
scno/s, additional discretionary resources to support the reform, and accountability, appears to 
prov^^e a blueprint for how to proceed in ^ementary and high schods. 

The School Improvement Program (SIP) 

A vduntary program set forth In state statute which provWes small discretionary grants ($30 up to 
$107 per ADA) to school sites for schod improvement. Philosophlcailyp SIP is intend^ to encourage 
student-centered instructfonal programs to improve achievement. Schoot-bas^ management and 
shared deciston-making, through the use of a statutorily prescribed Schod Site Council, are SIP's 
centerpieces. 

Approximately 20% of the state's secondary schools and over ^% of the elementary and middle 
schcK)ls In California vM be participating in SIP by the end of this year. This program Is an example 
of an attempt legislatively to stimulate a schod to foster discussions at that site to better organize for 
improvement. It sets up a structure in which those indtvkJua. - ;? '30St to the students become more 
involved in making decisions which potentially are significant »f - lir effect on the instructional 
program at that schod, 

SIP Is not all it can be in some schods, however, because of the limited scope of the plann^ 
improvement strategies and the program being viewed as a source for a pof of money to be 
administered as just another categorical program or just a funding source to hire aides. 

School-Based Coordination Progrtm (SBCP) 

The Legislature enacted the School-Based Coordination Program (SBCP) Act In 1^1 to provWe 
schod site flexibility in the use of certain state categorical resources. The Act gives districts and 
schods the u^portunlty to use this flexibility to ensure that all students. Including the students with 
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speciaJ needs, receive a program rich In curriculum content, as well as problem-sds^ng and critical- 
thinking activities. 

In the years following the passage of the Act, some school districts and schcK^s took advantage of 
the flexibility offered; the majority, however, did not. The primary reason cited In a 1987 study of the 
lack of partlclpatksi was lack of information. A number of things have changed since that time which 
have signifteantiy lncreas«i program participation. 

Ri^. the Schod Improvement Trogram statutes svnseUed, and while the funding and intent of the 
program was continued by the Legi^ature, the provision became Inoperative under whteh schods 
could use up to eight days for staff devetopment activities and/or to advise ^udents while receiving 
full average daHy attendance (ADA) reimbursement Hundreds of schools w^lch were taking 
advantage erf that provlsfon of law then chose to particlpala In SBCP If for no other reason than 
because ft h^ a slmflar proviston. Second, recognizing the tremendous Increase in Interest In SBCP. 
the Department of Education re-examined its own requirements for the SBCP. increased the ffexibility 
In the program administratively, and issued a comprehensive Program AdMsory to the field 
encouraging schools and districts to participate In tfie program. 

Not surprisingly, districts and schods which experience success with SBCPs generally ^rt with a 
shared vjsk>n of what students should learn through the district's core curriculum and a conviction 
tliat ail students can and should learn those skills, knowl^ge. understandings, and values. They then 
utilize the flexibility authorized by the SBCP Act to organize and coordinate schod level resources In 
an effort to ensure that all student succeed In the core cunlcuium. Like the School Improvement 
Program, the SBCP Involves the use of a school site council and a school level planning process. 

Induded In the authorizing legislation was the intent to provide greater ftexlbility for schools and 
schod district to better coordinate the categorical funds they receive,... and to focus the authority to 
exercise such flexibility at the school level, with the approval and under the policy direction of the 
governing board. 

Prevention/Intervention in Low-Performing Schools 

A number of strategies for assisting schools at- isk and low-performing schods have been developed 
in ttie past few years both by tb-^ state and by a private non-profit organization, the Achievement 
CouncB. Two of the state's eff are C-LERN, initiated by the Specialized Programs Branch of the 
Department of Educatton, anc . jonal effort under the Department's newly established Program 
Assistance and Compliance Branch. 

California Local Education Reform Network (C-LERN) is a preventlon/inten/entlon strategy which Is 
being used primarily with schods at-risk. C-LERN schods participate In a structural change process 
that Includes using a fault-tree analysis to identify critic?.! problems that prevent the schods from 
being effective. 

In 1989, 81 schods chose to participate In C-LERN. The district superintendent, central office 
administrators, sciiod community, and a school site leadership team consisting of classified, 
certificated, administrative staff, and community representatives are Invited to work on the project. 
The schod site leadership team develops a schod mission and systematically diagnoses school 
needs focused on preventing student failure. 

The Program Assistance and Compliance Branch is also working with schods at-risk through regional 
efforts in which the Department of Education is working with cadres d districts In particular' regions to 
customize services and target areas for program Improvement. 
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Rnally. the Achievement CouncH. a private non-profit organization begun in 1984, has the zcAe 
purpose of Improving the student achievement of minortty students in Califomia. The Achievement 
Council h'as used a variety of approaches including: intensive assistance to a school from an outside 
consultant; summer institutes tor teams of staff from schods to develop visions ard action plans; 
summer institutes for principals only and also for scho<:M counselors only; and brokering staff 
development services for targeted schools, parent, and community education. 

The California Schod Leadership Academy 

The Califomia Schod Leadership Academy (CSl-A) Is an outcome of the Hughes-Hart Educational 
Reform Act of 1983 {SB 813). The mission of the Academy is to help aspiring and pmcticing schooi 
administrators strengthen their instrjctional leadership skills and strategies in order fo improve 
student learning in California. CSLA's focus Is instructional leadership, which Is coiisldered the crucial 
responsibility d school administrators. 

CSLA offers a three-y^r program to school personnel throughout the state through 13 regional 
Administrative Training Centers. In its first full year of operatton, 1986-87. CSLA served approximately 
2.000 participants (primarily principals). In 1987-88, participation increased to 3,000. In 1988-89 over 
4,500 Individuals participated. Since 1986-87. two convocations have been held for participants who 
have completed the three year program. 

As a result of an informal evaluation of the program, the training modules have been revised for 1983- 
90 to be more consistent with the California reform agenda. 

Caiifomia Adsmnced Acaderry for Byecutive Leaders 

The Califomia Advanced Academy for Executive Le^iders. a joint effort of the Department of Education 
and the Association of Califomia School Administraiors, is currently being developed to assist 
superintendents in creating effective school districts. The Academy's purpose Is to provide research, 
materials, support and professional development activities to assist superintendents In restructuring 
school districts based on effective school district criteria and to facilitate systfc.nvsride cnange and 
improvement. 

Academy activities will include research, the development of an infonnation base related to effective 
school districts, identification of the rde of superintemients In effective districts. Identification of 
exemplary practices of experienced superinter ents, the development of a training curricuium for 
superintendents, providing training, technical support; and the identification of related policy issues. 

The Academy is stilt being dev^oped and will Identify a pilot group of superintendents to participate 
in its activities this winter. 
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Executive Summary 

The success of educational reform is inextricably tied to the knowledge, skill, and abilities 
of the teachers and administrates to develop and deliver high-quality educational 
programs. To da:e, the C^lifomla reform strategy has focused on the definition of a 
professional consensus on what needs to be taught in ^ch subject ar^ and the 
systematic dissemination of that Information to all CalWomIs educatof^. The process for 
arKj methcxis of curriculum definition are no^ well established. While a number of 
worthwhile efforts have been initiated to assist educators in the delivery of this challenging 
curriculum, many are in their formative stages or of limited size and scope. This paper 
addresses the next great challenge for educational reform in California, the Improvement 
and refinement of the professional preparation and development of classroom teachers and 
school administrators. This will require a comprehensive strategy that addresses educator: 
(1) supply and demand; (2) preparation: (3) Induction (4) assessment; and (5) professional 
development. 
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Introduction 

Th© 1980s ^sav@ been a decade of unparalleied natlonv;rfdP attention to the reform of public elementary 
and secondary education. California has been at the foref ont In determining the nature and content of 
much of this reform agenda. 



The Commission found that not enough the academically able students are l^ing attracted 
to teaching; that teacher preparation programs need substantial Improvement; that the 
piofesslonal working life erf teachers is, on the whde, unacceptable; that the serious shortage 
of teachers exists in key fl^s. 

A Nation at Risk, 1983 

Between 1983 and 1985, more than 700 pieces of state legislation aimed at upgrading the 
quality of the teaching force were developed. 

The Evolution of Teacher Policy, ^QS8 



In 1983, while the report of the National Commission on Excellence In Educatlop, A Nation at Risk, 
was galvanizing public opinion In support of comprehensive reform, Callfomla adopted Its landmark 
legislation, SB 813. The legislation commissioned som<- Important first steps involving the content of, 
and time for. Instruction. The significance of SB 813, however. Is not found In Its specific provisions, 
but In the lasting nature of the quest of educattonal excellence that It Initiated In the state. 

From the outset, the Improvement of curriculum and Instruction fsas been the foundatton of 
Call omla's reform agenda. Groups of leading educators were brought together to dev^op a 
professional consensus of what shoukj be taught In each of the subject-matter disciplines. They were 
challenged to define a cuniculum for the 21st century, one that would give students the skills they 
woukl need In an economy where creativity, flexibility, and critical thinking wfll be considered survival 
skills. 

The establishment of a professiosial consensus regarding the content of elementary and secondary 
Instructton was ordy the beginning of educational reform. Next can>e a careful re\dew of the 
cun-lculum guidance and technical assistance that the state provides to ensure that the content 
messf-ge was clear and consistent in all activities. This resulted in: (1) the development of model 
curriculum standards for secondary schools and K-8 cuniculum guld^lnes which set expectations for 
educational program quality, (2) the revision of the elementary, middle grades, and high school quality 
criteria for program quality review which guide the school site analysis of program effectiveness, and 
(3) the revision of the curriculum frameworks In each discipline which form the basis for the adoption 
of textbooks and other instructional materials and guide the devdopment of the California Assessment 
Program, as well as local assessment practices. 

Much has been accomplished in California, but there Is much that remains to be done. To make a 
lasting difference this, revitalized cuniculum must be actually taught in the classrooms of the state. 
To make that possible, we will need to respond to the: 

* shortage of fully trained teachers, particularly the serious underrepresentatlon of the state's 
diverse minority population; 

* need to assure that educators in training will be adequately prepared to teach their subject 
matter; 
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* chaSlenges and demands of first-year teaching that are driving many from the ranks of the 
profession during their initial years; and 

* need for carefully planned and thoughtfully delivered professional developmetit f jr the 190,000 
existing teachers to upgrade and maintain their skills. 

The same sense of urgency that characterizes our efforts to revise curriculum must now be applied to 
the challenge of strengthening the Instructional and leadership skills of our prospective and active 
^ucatiortal professionals. 



After years of teacher surplus, in 1985 jobs and job '^ekets were roughly in balance. For 
at least the next 10 years, hom\m, there will be more jobs than applicants. 

A Nation Preparad, 1986 

Califomla Is taking steps to stem the excxJus erf talented teachers from the dassrootn, 
encourage promising cdlsge ^udefits to choose a t^ching career, and ensure a hlyher 
caliber of teacher cr^entlal candidate. 

Conditions of Education in California, 1988 



This means the state must make a major Investment In (1) recruiting able individuals into the teaching 
profession and providing them with the be^^t possible preparation. (2) supping new toa-^hers durir^ 
their first, diffteult years In the classroom, (3) establishing rigorous standards for theli full recognltton 
as an edu{^tlon professkjnal, and (4) facilitating educators' continuing professtonal development. We 
have made progress in each of these areas, but there is much more that need? to be done. Most 
professional Imp' jvemenl efforts are either In their formative stages or limited in size and scope. It is 
critical that we build th's current pilot and developmental work into a comprehensive strategy to 
strengthen educator p'eparation and oigolng staff development We will now outline our progress, 
along with what might be appropriate naxt steps. 

Recruitment: The Challenge of Supply and Demand 

The long-heralded shortage of classroom teachers has arrived. Assuming that pupil teacher ratios 
remain constant, California will need 37,500 new elementary teachers through 1^-95. Beginning in 
1990-91, secondary pupil enrollments will also increase. These students will increasingly be from low- 
Income backgrounds. Many wfll not sp^k English as a first language, and many wBI have complex 
social and personal issues to contend with, as well as academic proWems. The complexity of 
teaching has Increased as the student population has become more divei^e. Steps have been taken 
to Improve working conditions for classroom teachers, but the traditionally low salaries, demanding 
assignments, and relatively flat career structure discourage university and college student Interest in 
elementary and secondary teaching. 

Changes In the supply of, and demand for, classroom teachers have occurred several times in the 
state's history, as a result of migration or unexpectedly high-birth rates. In the past, the short-sighted 
solution has been simply to lower the acceptable standards for teacher credentials and, thereby, make 
more Individuals eligible. What makes responding to the current shortfall of teachers so demanding is 
that the state is committed to (1) upgrading the standards for, and specifying the expectations of new 
teachers and (2) establishing an educational work force that more accurately mirrors the state's 
diverse population. With respect to the latter, the table below shows the vast disparity between the 
racial and ethnic make of the California student body and the state's teaching force. 
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Percentage Ethnicity of Teachers and Students 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 



Asian 



Otlier 



Teachers 
Students 



82.1% 
48.8% 



5.8% 
89% 



7.1% 
31.4% 



3.4% 
7.5% 



1.6% 
3.5% 




The recruftnient of new teachers, particularly from underrepresented population groups, is one of the 
top priorities In California. This is particulariy cnjclal at a time when these individuals have multiple 
career opportunities and assessment requirements to get Into teaching. Strategies include: (1) 
special encouragement to prospective teachers early In their academic careers, (2) provision of 
financial assistance, and (3) establishment of alternative routes into the profession. 



The Education and Business RoundtaWes are both Initiating collaborative efforts to identify students in 
the middle grades and high school, and encourage them to complete their high school requirements, 
enter one of our community college or four-year postsecondary systems, and consider teaching as a 
career. There are cun-ently a number of pilot programs to encourage individuals to consider careers 
In teaching. Many of these represent partnerships between elementary/secondary education, business 
and Industry, the community colleges, CSU. UC, and private postsecondary Institutions. Some of the 
more successful projects Include: 

* A Minority Teacher Recruitment program (Merritt Community College, UC, Berkeley, CSU. 
Hayward) is designed to Identify minority students with an Interest in teaching. After two 
years at Menltt. participating students complete their studies at the university level. In the 
third year of the program, approximately 86 students have been served. 

* Pool of Recrultable Teachers (PORT program), supported by a Carnegie grant to CSU 
Domlnguez Hills, works with middle schods to Improve academic achievement of minority 
students. More than 225 students h we been identified by the proqram which annually serves 
about 75 students. In addition, threi times that number of elementary school students 
(n=675) have been served by being tutored by the older students. 

* Crenshaw Teacher Training Magnet {LAUSD and CSU Los Angeles), a magnet high school, 
designed to recruit and train talented high school students interested in becoming teachers. 
The program has been In operation br four years and annually er.rolls 50 students in their 
Becoming a Teacher program. 

* Project Socrates, initiated In 1989, Is an Intersegmental project, supported by Pierce College, 
CSU, Northrldge. LAUSD. and Los Virgines High School. An initial summer training institute 
brought 85 Inner city high school students together for orientations to teaching and an 
academically oriented summer ochool program. These students are working In cooperative 
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groups to formally observe teaching arKi participate In younger student tutoring during 1989- 
and there are plans to support them as a cohort during postsecondary training. 

* Teacher of Tomorrow Clubs are springing up in a number of California schools. In Fresno, 
Modesto, and Los Angeles, students can take dective courses on Tim World of Teaching and 
participate in tutorial activities. There are currently 16 Future Teacher Dubs In the San 
Fernando Valley, three sponsored by CSU. Los Angeles, and another 15 sponsored directly by 
Los Angles Unified. These groups average 15-35 students, which means that between 500 
and 1000 students in Ihe greater Los Angles area alone are participating In the program. 

Financial Assistance 

Debt accumulated through financial aid programs tends to discou.-age youngsters who might 
othensfise consider a career in teaching. The Assumption Program of Loans for Education 
(APLE), originally established as SB 813, provides for the forgiveness of stiident loans for 
approximately 500 participants. The program provides for the assumprtion x ^ up to $8,000 of 
participant student debt, if the individual either (1) obtains a teaching credential In a high- 
need field or (2) teaches for three years in a school with a high proportion of low-Income 
students. 

There are serious shortcomings with a financial incentives strategy based on encouraging 
students to assume debt that will only be partially forgiven at some iater time. The prospect 
of the accumulation of a large financial obligation to enter an historically low-paid profession 
is not an inviting opportunity. Further, the factors to be eligiWe for loan assumption are not 
solely In the control of the individual. 

Alternative Routes into the Teaching Profession 

The traditional path Into teaching of five years of academic preparation can discourage 
pros^tlve candidates. For such students, an internship option has been established at both 
the Institution of higher education and school district levels ♦o allow individuals to actually 
assume full-time classroom duties, while completing their professional preparation. It is 
estimated that approximately 700 of the total number of teachers in training per year are 
pursuing these alternative routes. While these strategies have made it easier for younger 
people to pursue teaching, they have not attracted large numbers of mid-career people to the 
profession. 

Next Steps for Summit Consideration 

The discussion group needs to review the three elements of state recruitment strategy and determine 
if additional approaches are needed. In addition, the group will need to: 

* identify ways of building a comprehensive statewide strategy to encourage youngsters to 
consider a career in teaching; 

* determine the c^egree that student debt discourages prospective teachers and whether loan 
assumption is a sufficienliy powerful incentive for cardidates, or whether a financial assistance 
strategy that includes scholarships anc grants Is needed; 

* review the progress of existing alternative route strategies and determine if additional options 
aro needed, particularly for mid-career people; and 
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fdentify the priority workint, ::onclitlon ImprovenYents which might mai<e teaching a more 
attractive career option. 

Preparation: The Education of Educators 



In policy terms second wave reformers suggest greater regulation of teachers-ensuring 
their competence through more rigorous, preparation, certificaticMi, and seiection-in 
exchange for the dereguiation of teaching-fewer rules prescribing what is to be taught, 

when and how. 

The Evolution of Teacher Policy, 1988 



Sine? 1970, state teacher credentialing taw has required that prospective teachers must either pursue 
a specially designed course of study or pass an examination In a field of study other than education. 
A professional preparation program is typically pursued In a fifth year of post-baccalaureate 
Instruction. During professional preparation, 12 units of course work arKJ student teaching provide 
prospective teachers some exposure to the knowledge and practice of their professkan, including 
educational psychology, learning theory, curriculum, Instructksn, counseling, and student assessment. 

Several concerns arise from the current approach to teacher preparation. On the one hand, subject- 
matter courses taken by prospective elementary teachers can tm survey courses and weaker versions 
of other mom rigorou? discipline-based offerings. Second, there Is little Incemive for university 
academic faculty to recognize the cun-iculum goals of the puWic schocrfs In their courses. Thifd. the 
p.ovision of existing lavv allowing c?"dldates to test out of subject-matter preparatfon means that 
some caiididates have >veak disciplinary backgrounds. Fourth, the limitation of teacher preparation to 
12 units of post-baccalai'reate course work permits only a compressed program that can never be 
expected to equip the new teacher to deal wiih all th© curriculum issues or have a command of all 
the alternative instructional strategies needed to mee^ students' diverse learning needs. Further, 
candidates are expected to be able to graft onto hlfi or her subject-matter knowledge, the 
pedagogical skill acquired at this later point In their educational career. Rnally, most candidates are 
not prepared to teach students from ethnic and cultural backgrour^ds that differ from their own. 

Current Efforts 

* Revision of Program Review Standards and Procedures. In recent years, the at*csntion of the 
teacher training institutions, the Commission on Teacher Credentialing (CTC), and SDE has 
been directed toward making the education of a teacher more coherent and more in tune with 
the needs of the public school districts of tfte state. One notable example Is the Executive 
Order Issued by Chancellor Reynolds, directing each California Staie University campus to 
have an all university approach to teacher education. To ensure that all teacher training 
institutions address these needs, the CTC is revising its program review standards and 
procedures, to ensure that programs are effective and responsive, but it will be some time it 
before It can be determined whether or not the revision Is having the desired effect. 

* ComprehensivB Teacher Education Institutes. Another noteworthy effort is the Comprehensive 
Teacher Education Institutes, which are designed to support Improve.nent in teacher education 
programs over a four-year period. Through seed grants from the state, three-way partnerships 
among schools of education, postsecondary academic departments, and local school districts 
are established. Funds are provided to foster collaborative redesign and initial Implementation 
of a revitalized teacher training program. There are currently only seven CTEI programs out 
of some 74 apprrved teacher preparation programs In the state. 
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California's col5eges arKi universities are now iilring the next generation of teacher 
educators. It is as important that these facuSty ha^e enhanced opportunities to teach 
teachers as it is for teachers to have the tools they need for teaching children. Education 
faculties mu^ forge partnerships with the schools, they must collaborate more closely with 
liberal arts faculties, and they must strengthen the research. 

The Condition of California Education. 1985 



* Strengtiiening of University Based Subjoct-Matter Assessment. The CSU, wnlch trains a 
majority of elementary/secondary tochers in California, has undertaken the systemwkle 
definition of dlsciprflne-specific standards for prospective teachers. Individual campus capacity 
to unlfofmly assess the candidate mastery of these standards is stm largely unknown. 

Next Steps for Summit Consideration 

The discussion group will need to review the progress of current efforts to Improve teacher education. 
Expanded or additional efforts are needed to Improve the coherence of a teacher's education. In 
addition, the options to test out of academic preparation and the 12-unit limitation should be reviewed 
to see If change Is warranted. 

Induction: The Critical First Yea- 
There Is growing evidence that no matter how strong the collegiate preparation of teachers nnay be. 
the demafKis of classroom teaching often exceed the individual's readiness to meet those demands. 
Several studies have found that as high as 50% of all new teachers leave the professton by the end 
of their fifth year. Although beginning teachers have earned bachelor's degrees and completed 
professfonal education course work and student teaching, they still ne^ asslstanct In nnany areas, in 
order to teach effectively. Contrary to past assumptions, student teaching is not sufficient to enaWe 
most candiJates to become proficient teachers. With daily supervision by experienced teachers, 
student teachers rarely have full responsibility for the students in a class. These and other conditions 
change abrsjptly when teacher candidates become beginning teachers. New teachers have to 
Integrate their prior training experiences ana apply them to a specific context in which groups of 
students have varied academic needs. 

Current Induction Efforts 

* The California New Teacher Project is a research study to evaluate alternative models of 
supporting and assissing classroom teachers. Its purpose Is to: identify the appn^aches that 
work best to encourage new teacher retention; Improve their pedagogical content knowledge 
and skills; Improve their ability to teach students who are ethnically, culturally, economically, 
academically, and linguistically diverse; provide additional assistance to those who ne^ It; 
and assess the relative costs and benefits of these approaches. Under a variety of 
governance and staff development models, almost 1,000 new teachers In ?3 pilot projects are 
receiving professional support frcm experienced mentors, completing university course work, 
and experiencing peer assistance. In addition, eight participation projects are using locally 
redirected funds for their new teacher support efforts. First year evaluation results were 
impressive; 98% of participating new teachers Indicated they planned to return to teaching the 
next year. 
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The Legislature finds arKf declares that the beginning years of a teacher's care^ are a 
critical time in which It Is necessary that intensive professional development and 
assessment occur. The Legl^ature recognizes that the puWic invests heavily In the 
preparation of prospective teachers, and that more than half erf all new teachers In 
Califomla public schools leave teaching after one or two years. 

SS 148, Bergeson, 1988 



* The New Teacher Retention Project in Inner City Schods provides support to several hundred 
new teachers In inner city schools to Increase their teaching effectiveness and Improve their 
retention rates. New teachers in San Diego, Oakland, Los Angeles, and San Francisco are 
provided with fsve forms df support: men oring assistance with an experience teacher, 
release tir^ia for observing experienced teachers, seminars at no cost to the new teachers, 
university consultant services, and a stipend for Instructional materials. 

Next Steps for Summit ConsidBration 

The discussion group should consider the critical policy questions of How should wb make guidance 
and assistance for new teachers an integral part of a tf?e sfefe education system policy to suppoit 
teacher quality? 

Assessment; Ensuring Teacher Competence 

The competence of prospective teachers cannot be determined fully until they actually teach, because 
the circumstances In which candidates are trained ar>d screened rarefy resemble the corKlftlons in 
which they subsequently work. Beginning teacher assessment measures the performances of the 
holders of preliminary teaching credentials, In order to help them Improve and to determine whether 
their peffomiances satisfy the current standards of performance for earning the professional teaching 
credential. 

— = — 

Persons preparing to teach should be required to meet high educational standards, to 
demonstrate an aptitude for teaching, and to demonstrate competence in an academic 
discipline. 

A Nation at Risk, 1983 

Licensing exams need to measure a teacher's knovv^^ge of subject matter and ability to 
teach it, as well as the individual's basic f^toracy skills. 

California Beginning Teacher Assessment and Support Project Policy Seminars, 1987 



Current Asses sment Efforts 

* The California New Teacher Project contains an assessment component to evaluate alternative 
approaches to the assessment of new teachers for professional certification. During 1988-89. 
a variety of existing assessments of teacher knowledge and skill were evaluated, and other 
assessments were contracted for dwelopment. The assessment methods being evaluated 
include the use of: staridardized written examinations of subject-matter knowledge and 
uniform performance assessments of subject-matter competence; on-site assessments of 
classroom performances; uniform exercises to test pedagogical content knowledge and skills 
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In controlled settings; and alternative subject-matter exams or performance assessments 
developed by colleges and universities. Information gained from these alternative assessments 
will contribute to future decisions about what kinds of assessments mw teachers will need to 
pass to qualify for C^ifomfa teaching credentials. 

* A number of efforts are underway to strengthen existing assessments of t^chlng and devdop 
new assessment approaches. The Commission on Teacher Credentiaiing Is working with the 
Educational Testing Service in the tatter's revision erf the MXB, prin^rBy to Indude applied 
performance m^sures of subject-matter knowledge. Simultaneously, the Natfonal Teaching 
Standards Board Is analyzing the results of initial de\^opmental wor!. on complex teacher 
assessments. The Natbnal Board hopes to be able to boBrd cmtify teachers on a rational 
basis sometime In the l^s. 

Next Steps for Summit ConsldBration 

The discussion group should examine the current progress toward developing a system of assessing 
new teachers and address the complex questions of developing a assessment system that (1) 
reflects the complexities of teaching. (2) Is sensitive to each teaching context, arxl (3) Is credible to 
the education profession ^ile prodding useful infornr\ation. 

Improving the Profession 

Professiona! Development: The Continuing Education and Renewal of Teachers, Even If we are able 
to recruit, prepare, Induct, and retain In the teaching professkMi our most capable college graduates, 
California's educational i^orm will flounder unless we pay attention to the professional development 
needs of the 1^.000 teachers jn^entty in our classrooms. 



Our impression was that many tochers needed additional subject matter and pedagogical 
expertise to implement a new curriculum that both changes substantively the content In 
mathematics, science, social studies, and language arts, and emphasizes numeric 
reasoning, critical thinking, written communication, problem solving, cooperative learning, 
and peer tutoring. If this view Is correct, staff dev^opment-lnde^, massive human 
resources development-would be needed to enhance the classroom Impact or current and 
future reform efforts. 

Policy Analysis for California Education 



American business has come to the realize that ft must make a heavy investment In retraining the 
nation's work force if we are to maintain our current standard of living in an Increasingly competitive 
world marketplace, in fact, U.S. corporations spend almost $40 billion annually, excluding wages, to 
train and educate their employees. To remain competitive, American companies are currently training 
nearly eight million employees a year, close to the total enrollment in the nation's four-year colleges 
and universities. 

Unfortunately, the nation has been slow to realize that we must make a similar investment In 
maintaining and upgrading the knowledge and skills of our current corps of teachers. By any 
measure, Catifomia does not adequately provkie for the continuing professional dev^opment of Its 
teaching force. A recent study of staff development In California's public schods found that less than 
2% of the state's education funding was devoted to staff development programs for teachers and 
administrators. This low level of investment In professional development is even more alanning when 
one considers that California teachers are being asked to undertake a challenge for which they have 
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net been prepared. Since tim time when most of today's tochers entered the prcrfessJon, the 
economy has changed, the curricufum has changed, and the students in our classrooms have 
changed. Our modern socfe^/ offers its best jobs to those wyith strong reasoning sklls and quick 
thinl<lng, not to those with strong tecl<s or quick hands. No longer are there abundant jobs on the 
farm or assembly !lne that requine a modest education yet provide a comfortabia standard of living. 

In response to the new economte realities, teachers are being asked to provide their students with a 
more rigorous curriculum that emphasizes creativity, critical thinking, and proWem sdving. The focus 
is no !onger on the right answer, but on how one anives at an answer; no longer on the 
accumulation of facts, but on the development of understanding. 

Learning !o teach this thinking curriculum would be challenging under any circumstances, but our 
teachers are being asked to pnsvide it to more students whom the educational system has failed in 
the past: minority, low-income, and limited-English speaking students. 

Qeariy, our current corps of teachers must be provided high-quality professional dev^opment 
opportunities to h^p them to meet the new realities of the economy and the c!assr£K)m. 
Unfortunately, that's not what they get. The Callfomia Postsecondary Education Commisston's recent 
study of staff deveiopment In California found that California's staff development resources are 
deployed in ways that generally reinforce existing patterns of teaching, conventional stmctures of 
school, and long-standing traditions of the teaching profession. 

Fortunately, research arKl practice have shown what needs to be done In the area of staff 
development. We know, for example, that staff development programs that are successful In bringing 
about changes in teacher behaviors and Improvements in student learning are long-tern- in nature, 
often taking place over the course of months, rather than a few hours tacked on at the end of the 
instnjctional day. Furthermore, good programs provide teachers access to sound strategies that are 
supported by strong evkJence that the new instructional skills will result In Improved student 
outcomes. 

To take what we know and provide access to high-quality staff development for our teachers and 
administrators, will take a much greater commitment of resources than we are currently making. 
Although the initial investment is steep, the cost of maintaining the status quo Is even greater. 

O't-rent Efforts 

* Tht Mentor Teacher Program. "If mentors did not exist, we would have to Invent them." 
states Laurent Daloz. in his book Effective Teaching and h/lentoring. California's Mentor 
Teacher Program is Intended to recognize and encourage teachers to continue to pursue 
excellence within their profession, to provide incentives to teachers to remain In the 
classroom, and to restore the teaching profession to its position of primary Importance within 
the structure of the educational system. The program breaks down the traditional isolation 
among teachers and allows them to work together on common Instructional Issues, and to 
assist one another In promoting student learning, school improvement, and enhanced 
professional status. Cun-ently there are 951 districts, and more than 10.500 teachers 
participating in the Mentor Teacher Program. 

* The California Professional Development Program (SB 1882). Money for professional 
development is a continuing need for California school districts, but history has shown that 
additional fiscal resources may be poorly spent, ur ss there exists an adequate source of 
high-quality staff development. 
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Created by the laralnftark staff development legislation, SB 1882, the California Professional 
Development Program acknov^edges this supply side need for exc^lence by creating 
Subject Matter Projects In each subject ar^ required fcs- high schod graduation. Through a 
network of regional centers, these p^ects wffl provide sustained and Intensive professtona! 
development experiences for teachers, promote the concept of teacher professionalism, and 
encourage curriculum reform and Improvement at the school site. 

Currently, the California Writing Project, Mathematics Project, Science Pr<^ect, Uterature 
Project, Foreign Langiage Project, and Arts Project have tieen estaUished as the initial 
network of Subject Matter Projects. Given cun-ent resources (rf $5 million a \^r, each project 
Is able to train hundreds of teachere each year. If the curriculum refoim Is to t>^^me a 
classroom reality, however, ^ousands of teachers must be given access to the professional 
development provided by these projects. When additional funding becomes available, projects 
will be establishaJ in history and In health, nutrition and ph^lceri eciucatfon. 

In addition to the Subject Matter Projects, the California Staff Development Program provides 
resources for schcKsIs to create Schcioi Dev^opment Plans and to design and c^rry o{A 
professional development activities in support of those plans. Opportunities are also provided 
for school districts and others to join together in Resource Consortia to attack cominon 
problems through joint professional development activities. 

Next Steps for Summit Consideration 

The discussion group should focus on three topics related to professtonal development: time, fiscal 
resources, and quality. 

The CPEC study on staff development found that when ffie salaried workday and work year provide 
teachers with relatively little otJi-of-classroom time, teachers Of^3ortunities for prtxiuctive staff 
development dwindle. Currently, most schools have access to eight student-free staff development 
days. Many are reluctant to use these &c ys, however, as they are in lieu of, rather than in addition 
to. Instructional days. 

Although it is an essential investment, expanding the time allocated for professional development 
activities Is an expensive endeavor. Low-coet options do exist, however, and districts may choose to 
conskier alternatives with a negligible price tag, such as (1) mini-sabbaticals that allow teachers to 
participate in intensive professional training for a momh or a semest<»r; (2) team teaching sHuatio-^!? 
where one teacher remains in the dassroom, while the other leaves the site to recf training; (3) 
professtonal development sessfons that begin after the dose of school en r rkJay aftemcKin. continue 
through the dinner hour, resume Saturday morning, and are completed by noon, thereby eliminating 
the need for substitute teachers; (4) accumulating small increments of Instructional time daily, by 
extending the school day, then using this free time in bigger blocks for professional development; (5) 
using administrative staff, such as a vice-principal, teamed with instructtonal aides to oversee students 
on a field trip, thus providing the faculty with pupil-free time that can be devoted to professional 
development activities; and (6) summer school programs where teams of three teachers instruct a 
class in the morning and then, in the afternoon, critique the morning's lessons and plan improved 
activities for the next day. 

Of course, all of these alternatives assume traditional school structures and organizations. Creative 
restructuring of the school day, the school year, and the roles and responsibilities of teachers and 
administrators might provide not only more time for professional development but also an environment 
Where the professional growth of teachers becomes a valued activity. 
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Quality staff development dees cost money. Although schods receive a variety of categorical funds 
which specifically provide for the support <^ professlona! devdopment activities, these funds are often 
tied up in ongoing personnei costs, such as instructional aidea In addition, most school districts 
allow advancement on the salary schedule for completion erf staff develc^ment activities, even ¥A\en 
those activities are not directly lin!<ed to overall district or schod Improvement goals. The CPEC 
stiKjy on California Staff Development estimated the future salary obligations made lo teachers who 
accrue sue": salary credits at $®)0 million a year. Ways must be found to redirect these existing 
resources to support the kinds of professional devdoprmnt needed to improve ^udent outcomes. 

While time and money constraints are compiling, they are not the orrfy obstacles faced by those who 
seek high-quality professional dev^opment. Few staff dev^opment activities are developed from 
current ^ucational research use classroom teachers as trainers, and Incorporate the Important 
^emonts of time Intensive and long temi training, teacher leadership and colleglallty. Thos© that do, 
such as the subject matter projects and the Mentor Teacher Program, should rK3t only be supported, 
but expanded as well. 

Administration 

If our schools are to improve, then those who lead our schools-pr^-^cipals, superintendents, and other 
administrators-must be provided with professional development opportunities designed to help them 
carry out their responsibilities as Instructional leaders. 



Principals and superintendents must play a critical leadership role in developing school and 
community support for the reforms, and school boards must provide them with the 
professional development to carry out their leadership rde effectively. 

A Nation at Risk. 1983 



1 



Too often the responsibility for professional development activities has resided with administrators who 
were not responsible for curriculum and instruction. In order to eliminate fragmentation and promote 
consistency and cohesiveness between the curricular improvement goals of a district and the 
professional development goals of a district, this situation needs to be changed. 

Current Efforts 

* The California Sciiool Leadersfiip Academy. The purpose of the Califomla Schod Leadership 
Academy CSLA) is to help aspiring and practicing school administrators strengthen their 
Instmctional leadership skills and strategies in order to improve student learning in California. 
The program focuses on Instructional leadership and Is based on the premise that effective 
Instructional leaders are those who understand and utilise established processes or systems 
within any school or district to accomplish school Improvement goals. Currently, CSLA has 
over 4,200 active participants who include principals, central office administrators, 
superintendents, school board members, and county/state and college/university staff. 
Participants must commit to participate In all three years of the program. 

* California Advanced Academy for Executive Leaders, The Califomla Advanced Academy for 
Executive Leaders Is curtently being developed to assist superintendents In creating effective 
school distr'jts. A joint effort of the Department of Education and the Association of 
California School Administrators, the Academy's purpose is to provide research, materials, 
support and professional developrtient activities to assist superintendents in restructuring 
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schocrf districts, based on effective school district criteria arid to facilitate systemwide cliange 
and irrjprrvement. 

Academy activities will Indude research, the development of an information base related So 
effective school districts, fdenliflcation of the role of superintendents in effectiv© districts, 
Identification of exemplary practilces of experienced superintendents, providing training, 
technical support and the Identlflcatlon of related pdicy issues. 

The Academy is sti being developed and will Identify a pilot group of superintendents to 
participate in Its activities this winter. 

Netxt Steps for Summit Consldemtion 

The discussion group should analyse* the changing rde of the administrator In a restructure 
educational environment and determin * tlie parameters of professional development that are needed 
to support these emerging responsibBiiies. Critical to this discussion is the notton that administrators 
must receive professional development that considers the context of their district working relationships 
and responsibilities. V/hile professional development targeted to irnilviduals Is an important Initial step 
and certainly necessary, In Isolation It will not substantially Improve district effectiveness, nor 
institytlonalize educational reform. Additionally, the group should consider how best to (1) enhance 
and expand the professional development opportunities provided to superintendents and school board 
members; (2) create continuing professional development opportunities for graduates of the three year 
basic CSLA program; and (3) improve efforts to attract more vvomen and minorities to CSLA. 
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T\m faadars of the democratic fnovemant In Poland look to th© United States as an Inspirational 
example. VMien Lech Walesa spokp to ^ jOlnt session of the Congress, ha bagan with these three 
words: Wb thB people. He s^iJd that oppressed pao^e all over the world, \ojk to tlie Congress as a 
tmacon of fm^om and a bulwark of hu mn rights. He said that the world IhlnKS (rf American 

df^mocracy as an exemplar of a wonderful principle: [a] government of tfm pBople, the people, for 
the peop/e.*" 

I found it fascinating tii^t Walesa began his speech In this way, because just last Jur 3, v^en the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, Bonazir Bhutto, spoke to the Congress, she began her b^^ech by saluting 
"the three most beautiful wofxJf* in the English language: We the people. 

We are so accustomed to criticizing oursetws that we tend to forget that the United States remains a 
powerful symbol of a society that ^^evdted against tyranny, a society whose basic documents and 
national experience offer hope to all who long to live In freedom ami democracy. 

Two weeks ago, the Czech people conducted a successful general strike that brought dovwi the 
hardline Communist government. It was only a two-hour strike, but It showed that the govemmant 
did not have the support of the peofrfe. One of the most moving vignettes of that strike occurred 
v^en a Czech brewery worker mounted a makeshift podium arKj said to the 1,500 other brewery 
workers: 

"We hoki these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equ^. that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienatrfe Rights, that among these are life. 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these Rights, Governments are 
institute among Men, deriving their just powers from the con. int of tm governed. 
That whenever any Form of government becomes destmctive of these ends, It Is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abcrfish it, and to Institute new government..." 

What magnificent words! And how perfectly approprtete to the people Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, East Germany, and Butgaria-or to any country where the government has not been chosen 
by the people. 

Perhaps the Nobel Prize for 1989 should go, belatedly, to Thomas Jefferson! 

Some of you may have seen the scene on network television last week of Czech students singing 
"We Shall Overcome" In Czech, Last spring, when the brave studenis of China demonstrated for 
freedom and democracy, Americans heard and saw familiar words-like ''Give ma liberty of give me 
death^-and familiar symbols-^thelr Goddess of De/riocracy was a beautiful sister of our own Statue of 
Liberty, 

1989. What an amazing year. None of the experts predicted the incredible students uprising in 
China; no one predicted the collapse of the Soviet empire in Eastern Europe; no one predicted the 
nationalist upheavals and economic catastrophes that threaten the internal coherence of the Soviet 
Union itself. Not so long ago, many experts believed that the appeal of Communtsn* waf, so great 
that its expansion was virtually unstoppable. Today, the unraveling of Soviet Communisfn is 
advancing so rapidly that no one can safety guess what Eastern Europe will look like a year from now 
or even what the Soviet Union Itself might become. 

Among the many startling events of these past few months, one lesson stands oui: The Big Lie 
didn't work. The people in Eastern Europe were told, again and again, that they lived In a workers' 
paradise. Their despotic leaders pretentiously called themselves ''democratte republics'* although their 
governments were neither democratic nor republican. They told their people tNit Soviet troops 
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protected them from tlie West. They told them that th© Communist Party always act^ in the best 
Interests of the peof^e and that opposition to the Party's rule was treason against the people. 

We now know that throughout Eastern Europe, the peo^e knew that these c^Sms were lies. As soon 
as Mikhail Gorbachev sent the message that Sovl^ troops woidd not prop up the Communist regimes 
of Eastern Europe, the dictatorships of these countrie j collapsed like a house of cards. 

Decades of propaganda and Indoctrination in the Marxist-Unlnlst line, from kindergarten through 
college, didn't work. When George OnAfell wrote W84, he offered us r dark vision of a totalitarian 
stute that successfully controlled the minds of Its subjects. Tlie goc«l nsws-the great news-ln l^ 
is that the totalitarlans failed. As dissident writers Scharansky arsd Solzenitzyn have told us over the 
years, you can Imprison a man's body, but you can't Imprison his mind and soul. 

The other notable lesson of the past six months has been a reiteration of the importance of knowing 
history in order to understand unfolding events in the world. Every one of these totalitarian states has 
a dark secret that it tried to hide. Each has an official version of its history, which was parroted in 
the party press and in the schools, in every instance, the popular uprisings rejected the official 
history and demanded an honest reappraisal of the past. 

In Hungary, the transforming event of the reform movement occurred a few months ago when the 
government finally admitted that the Hungarian Revolution of 1956-so brutally crushed by Soviet 
tanks-v^s a legitimate demand for democracy and national independence, not a counter-revdutionary 
movement, as the authorities had claimed for 33 years. "Hie bodies of the patriots of 1956 were 
exhumed from their paupers' graves, and reburied with pomp and ceremony as honored heroes. 

In Czechoslovakia, the opposition leaders demand^ and received an acknowledgement frosn the 
government that the Soviet Invasion of 1968 v/as unjustified, indeed, all the Wan^w Pact nations 

apologized. 

In the Baltic Republics, the local leaders now demand tliat the Soviet government admit that Latvia. 
Lithuania, and Estonia were Illegally annexed by the Soviet Union as pari of the Nazi-Soviet pact, if 
ever the Soviet government does admit uiis. these countries will be on their way to national 

Independence. 

In China, the students didn't ask the government to rewrite history, but they J Id ask for a free pross 
and for a measure of personal and political freedom. When the democracy movement was destroyed, 
the government immediately began the Big Lie campaign. According to the government, the 
democracy movement was nothing more than counter-revolutionary turmcil by hooligans and ruffians. 

The young people of China can take heart from the events of ihis autumn in Eastern Europe. The 
old regime will fail; the dictators wii; be toppled and destroyed. The yearning for freedom and 
democracy and human rights cannot be eliminated. People can be jailed, but ideas cannot. This 
house of cards will also collapse. 

What do our children understand about all this? Art they prepared to understand the great changes 
now convulsing the world? What should we do to ensure tliat they understand the principles and 
practices of democracy? 

Tests and surveys and opinion polls reveal that Americans-young and old-are not well-informed 
about the democratic process, about the history of their society, or about the history of the wond. 
Young people and adults know little about our heritage of rights and freedoms, and are woefully 
ignorant of the critical historical events that shaped the modem worid. Our democratic system 
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depends or knowledge and participation, yet less than half of all roistered volms participated in the 
last Presidential election. 

Isn't it astounding? Hundr^s of thousands, millions East Europeans demonstrate for th© right to 
vota In fr@e i lections; thair leaders demand a multl-pafty system. Yet here wa are, with free elections 
and a miill-party system, and vmm than half of the population doesn't even bothar to vote. 

How long c^n we continue to enjoy the Wessings of democracy when so many citizens don't know 
what it Is and do not exercise the most Hindamental responsibility of citizenship, that Is, the dioice of 
our leaders? This Is the challenge ndt just ior the schools, but for all of us, especially those in the 
media. But let me tell you how the schods are respoftdlng. 

Four years ago, I began to parttelpata in the reshaping of the California history-social science 
curriculum, f became a member of the state framework committee, a diverse group of teachers and 
scholars, ir was adopted in 1987; Irni^ementation Is underway. 

The framework committee was well aware of data from the California Assessment Program which 
showed that the children of this state had a very shaky knowl^ge of history, geography, and world 
events. It knew too that national tests showed the same proWems In other parts of the nation. 

So, In rebuilding the history-social science cuniculum. the first issue tfiat the framework committee 
had to address was, wliat do children who will live In the 21st century need to know about the world 
and their own society? 

Having asked this question, we then proceeded to conskier how the changing demography of 
California affects what students need ^o krrow. The students In C^llfomte's schciols represent every 
ethnic group and nation In the v^^rid. What are the currlcuiar consequences of this diversity? 

Two Wr^eks ago, I spoke to a meeting of the Califomta School Boards Assoclatton, where a school 
board member said: We have children from all over tho world. They want to bam about tiieir own 
cultural bi^ritage, not about the Bill of Rights. What does the curriculum have to say io them? 

Well, the first thing it has to say to them is that wherever they have crme from, wherever their 
parents have come from, they are now preparing to be American citizens. They wfll live and work 
and vote In this society after they finish schod. They must learn about American histo^^^ the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and tf^ BUI of Bights, because this is now part of their 
precious heritage as American citizens. 

Thus, one of the goals of the new history^social science framework for K-12 is to Identify and teach 
those core values that all Americans-regardless of their origlns^-have in common. What are those 
core values? Among them are tolerance for different points of view, good sportsmanship, fair play, 
due process, a sense of responsibility for the common man, ar^ respect for ihe rights of mlnDrities, 
These civic and democratic values provide the esseritial foundations of a political system that attracts 
refugees from all ov^r the worid. 

These values, in turn, are imbeddad in certain dem icratic ideas, such as the klea that the authority of 
the government derives from the consent of the governed; the belief that people have certain basic 
rights arKi freedoms that the government must respect-IIke freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom of rellgkjn, freedom of assembly, the right to a fair t^all, and the right to participate In the 
society's political processes. 

The Constitution was not a perfect document, yet it embodies an understanding of human nature and 
of political I istliutions that has endured fof more than 200 years. The founding fathers had the 
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profound understanding that the powers of Qovernmtani must be limited, because concentrations of 
powr are always dangerous 

Our students should understand tha rationale for the system of checks ard balances that prevent the 
executive, the Segisdatura, and the judiciary from exercising unlimited pov^er over others. Thay stwuld 
understand why it Is Important to havj an independent judiciary and a free press. They need to 
know these things, not as Items to be memorteed for a test, but as InsUtutfons that allow freedom to 
prosper. 

Nc^hing could be more Important, in shon, than for children from Asia, Latin America, Africa, and 
other regions to study the Constitution a»id the Bill of Rights, because ft defines their rights and 
responsibilities as Americans. 

The framev^ork committee b^ieved stronyfy that the history-social science curric?.;um in the past had 
been too diffuse. It has tried to be all things to all disciplines and it had lost its focus This h why 
the new framewom makes history and geography the center of the K-12 curriculum. These are the 
two great integrative disciplines of the social studies field: time and place, wf^n and where. 

One of the most striking features of the new cun'Iculum is that It includes thref^ years of world history 
instead of one. During these three years, children study the great civilizations of Africa. A - a, Latin 
America, the Near East, &rid Europe, Whatever their own racial or ethnic roots moy be, 'n^ / will 
encounter all of the Vt^orld's great crvillzfitfons and learn about their history geograprfiy. tecnndogy, 
economy, art, literature, and religion. 

Children will also study a yeai of California history in grade 4, and three years of American history in 
grades 5, 8, and 11. In addition, children in tha eariy grad<*s, v^l encounter a curriculum that is 
enriched with historical biographies, legends, myths, and activities, in place of the current vapid 
curriculuni of family, supermarket, and community helpers. 

The object of this revision Is to help children understand the connections between past and present; 

to learn hov/ their lives have been influenced by people and events of long ago; and to develcp in 
them tha social intelligence to make sense of what is happening in the wortd around them. 

If our children have no sense of history, they will live their lives as victims of collective amnesia, cut 
off from sources of change In the worid. unaware of decisions and events that are sliaping the future- 

In the American history courses, the pluralistic nature of American culture is ampfiaslz^, both in the 
present arxi In the past. Students learn about the discrimination and prejudice that have stained 
American society in the past. And they tearn about the historic struggle for justice and equality 

Some people today think that history can be usee to teach children self-esteem; the idea is that If 
children l j^ people of their own race or ethnic group achieving great thins, then they will think well of 
themselves. In a limited sense, this makes sense, since one can see in history that greatness has 
been attained by men and women of all races, relinkDns. and group origins. But we should not look 
to history as a source of racial pride, for every race-eve/y race-has committed tenible misdeeds, 
genocide, and atrocities at some time in the past. History's most consistent message. I believe, is 
that prejudice and discrimination are always wrong. People are people. All of us share common 
hopes and dreams for ourselves and our children. 

As children study history ^n the new cumculum, they are encouraged to think about ethics and 
democratic values. In every society, people have ethical ideals of some kind, and students will learn 
hov/ different religions and different cultures aspire to define what is right and what is wrong. 
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Now *^ is Is probably the most controversial asfi^t erf the history-social science cuirfci^um. The 
currit m opposes moral end political rdath/lsm. It does not say: Respm:t eve/y cuiture no matter 
what, t ^ys: tt is appropriate to make criticai judgments about ever/ culture that you study, 
incMing ihB cm you Im in. It Is appropriate to ask, ''How did the government get power? What 
rights did the citizens have? Did they practice slavery? How did they treat women and minorities? 
5t !s perfectly possible to appreclaSe a cullure's art and architecture w^Be maintaining a critical stance 
towaro slavery and other violations of human rights, whether one Is studying the United States In the 
19th century or ancient Greece. This Is the kind of tough, critical questioning that Is essential for a 
thinking cuniculuoi. 

The framework also makes a point <rf teaching democratic values In every cour^, ChHdren In the 
early grades learn to take turns and to listen to one another. They read stories about brave men and 
wom^ who tcKDk risks to extend democracy and fre^om. Throughout the curriculum, children iearn 
that citizens have rights that their governments should respect. anU that govemments ought to derive 
their authority from the consent of the governed. They learn that dictatoriat governments Invariably 
abuse their power and their people. 

Not evt^r one Is comfortaWe with teaching democratic values as a universal aspiration. Last spring, i 
spoke to a conference sponsor^ by the National Governors Association and teamed Jus! how 
controversial the teaching of democratic values is. 

Now, as It happens, many global studies programs try to avoid passing any n^atfve Judgments on 
any other culture. Children learn about another culture by studying Its music, its art, ana its literature; 
they sample Its food, admire Its architecture, and study its customs. But it is considered ethnocentric 
to ask rude questions about whether the people have any rights. 

So, when I explain^ to the confererK:e that Callfomla would be teaching democrats values as a 
standard of judgment by which to critteize ours^ves and others, the reaction from the audience was 
Immediate, Half a dozen speakers jumj:^ to the microphone to argue that it was ethnocentric and 
chauvinistic to expect r^her people to care about or practice democracy. As best I could tell the 
basic argument was that democratic values and democratic Institutions were desirable only to people 
who already have them. 

This meeting, as it happened, occurred in mid-April, so I did not then have ttie example of the 
students in Beijing to support my position. 

In reality, neutrality Is difficult to achieve In the study of history. One must strive to be objective, but 
that Is not the same as being neutral. For example, how can one teach the Hdocaust without 
making ludgments on the Nazis? How csn one teach the history of tfie Soviet Unton without 
speaking critically about the deaths of millions during Stalin's purges and show trials, the Ukrainian 
famine, and in the prison camps of the Gulag? It was not simply aberrant personal development that 
accounts for a Hitler and a Stalin, but aberrant political development that permitted the murder of 
millions of people. 

Whether we teach children about Hitler or Stalin, Pol Pot or Idi Amin, or about slavery and prejudice 
In our own history, children must leam to make critical judgments on ethics and democratic values. 
They must leam that democratic institutions provide the best protection against abuses of human 
rights. They must learn about the long, difficult, painful struggle to establish democracy: In England, 
the United States, France, India, and In other nations throughout the worid. 

To know and appreciate a democratic society, they must also understand what It Is like In 
undemocratic societies. They should leam what it means to live In a society wliere the government 
tTas all the power; where everything Is owned by the government, Including larmu and factories, 
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restaurants and newspapers, publishing houses and nslghbofhood shof»; where fxrfltlcal dissent Is 
forbidden and dangerous: wfiere the government, the police, the judges, and everyone ^se are all 
members of the same pditlcal organization, dedicated to protecting the power of the state and the 
party; where one's house can be searched without a v\/arrant; where religion is strictly controlled and 
regulated by the government. 

They need only look at the contrast between West Germany and East Germany to see that an 
economy In which the government owns everything and decides everything destroys incentive and 
produces economic stagnation and dire consumer shortages. 

If our children do not understand the differences, then they will not be prepared to Improve their own 
society or to undef^terKj changes that are taking f^ace In the worid today. 

When I speak of teaching democracy, f mean several things: First, students must understand the 
fundamental principles of democracy, like free electk>ns, a mu^l-party system, a government with 
limited powers, a free press, legal protections for te^c rights, and an independent judiciary. 

Second, students must become knowledgeable about history, so that they comprehend the long, 
continuing fight to secure democracy and freedom in different parts of the workJ, 

Third, c^r schods must prepare students to live and work In a democratic setting. In their school 
life, they must learn to have an opinion and to express it; they must learn to ask questtons and to 
disagree amicaWy with others; they must learn to lead and to work with others; they must learn to 
participate In elections and to accept the results, whether their candidate wins or loses; they must 
learn to participate in student organizations where Issues are openly debated and voted upon, and 
where students learn to listen to one another and to operate In a democratic contact They must 
learn hov/ problems are solved in their own community and state-by becoming Involved In Issues that 
concern them. 

In school students learn not just what the academic curriculum teachers. They also learn the ethics 
of democracy, the give-and-take that Is required in class discussion, in elections, and In the daily life 
of student organizations. Students learn to accept majority rule; they learn that if you win an efectfon, 
you don't shoot the loser; they also learn that If you lose an election, you shake hands with the 
winner and hope for another chance to run again. 

How important is it to teach democracy? No less important, 1 would argue, than teaching 
mathematics and science. Certainly our children need to Improve their knowledge of mathematics 
and science if we are to maintain our standard of living in a competitive, technology-driven 
international economy. 

But consider this: Children from Pdand and Hungary outscored ours in a recent Internationa! 
assessment of science in 17 countries. Yet their economies are far, far behind ours, Withoil a 
democratic political system to encouragt independence of mind, without free markets to encourage 
innovation and competition, their high scores in science and mathematics are not enough. 

But how can we make our kids care at>out democracy when most of them have an easy life"^ They 
know that their lives will not change for the worse no matter who is elected. They worry about 
whether they have the money to buy the car or the stereo equipment of their choice. They have 
never had to worry about whether they will be allowed to vote or whether they will be a/rest^ for 
their political opinions. 




The Global Democratic Revolution 



The challenge is not beyorK! our capacity. After all. you don't have to be a homeless person to care 
about the homeless; you don't have to suffer from lung ailments to care about air pollution; you don't 
have to be a direct victim of a catastrophe to understand what it meant to those who were. 

Through debate and discussion, throunh t^;e nudy of history, amj through the vicarious adventures of 
literature, It is possible for young peo^ ' to understand how preciuus democracy is and what life Is 
like without it. 

As the world grov¥s ever more interdependent, the most compelling need of our times Is to build 
institutions that curb violence, reduce ethnic and national tensions, and provide a peaceful means of 
resolving conflicts. One way to rein in aggression Is by having a huge military presence, as the 
Soviet Union did In Eastern Europe during the past 45 years. The trouble with this ap^oach is that 
when the policeman steps away, all the rivalries resurface. 

Another approach, and it seems infinitely preferable, is to develop durable democratic instttotions. as 
Western Europe did after the Second World War. Because of the success of these democratic 
institutions, the level of ccwperation In Western Europe has grown so gr^t that war t^tween any of 
its democracies today Is literally unthinkable. When you conskfer how many times France. Germany, 
and England killed each other's young men in recent centuries, the advances of the past four 
decades must be recognized as truly momentous. 

Our students can't know the history of every country, but they do need to know the important Ideas 
and events that have shaped world history. And they should have a firm grounding In the meaning of 
democracy and In its Importance to them as American citizens. It can be done. To do It well, we 
need a good strong staff development program to be sure that our teachers are well prepared; we 
need a testing program that assesses understanding, not just recall; and we need materials In the 
classroom that are more lively, more immediate than conventional textbooks {e.g., btegraphles, 
technology, and films). 

Our students should know, as we do, that democracy doesn't solve all of our problems. But It does 
give us a fair and ethical process to work together to find solutions. Sometimes people get disgusted 
with democracy, because ft seems slow and Inefficient, what with having to listen to debate and 
disagreement. Sometimes people long for the strong man who v/ill just get things done without all 
the talk and delay. 

Yet for ail its faults, a system of government that allows us to argue and to act, to debate and to 
decide^ to differ and to unite, remains-as Lincoln sa'd so magnificentfy-the last best hope of men on 
earth. 
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